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RESTRAINTS OF NATIONAL SECURITY 
By JOHN F. KENNEDY, President of the United States 
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APPRECIATE very much your generous invitation to be 
here tonight. You bear heavy responsibilities these days 
and an article I read some time ago reminded me of how 

particularly heavily the burdens of present day events bear 
upon your profession. 

You may remember that in 1851 The New York Herald 
Tribune, under the sponsorship and publishing of Horace 
Greeley, included as its London correspondent an obscure 
journalist by the name of Karl Marx. 

We are told that foreign correspondent Marx, stone broke, 
and with a family ill and undernourished, constantly appealed 
to Greeley and Managing Editor Charles Dana for an increase 
in his munificent salary of $5 per installment, a salary which 
he and Engels ungratefully labeled as the “lousiest petty bour- 
geois cheating.” 

But when all his financial appeals were refused, Marx 
looked around for other means of livelihood and fame, eventu- 
ally terminating his relationship with The Tribune and devot- 
ing his talents full time to the cause that would bequeath to the 
world the seeds of Leninism, Stalinism, revolution and the cold 
war. 

If only this capitalistic New York newspaper had treated 
him more kindly; if only Marx had remained a foreign corre- 
spondent, history might have been different and I hope all 
publishers will bear this lesson in mind the next time they 
receive a poverty-stricken appeal for a small increase in the 
expense account from an obscure newspaper man. 

I have selected as the title of my remarks tonight “The 
President and the Press.” Some may suggest that this would 
be more naturally worded “The President versus the Press.” 
But those are not my sentiments tonight. 

It is true, however, that when a well-known diplomat from 
another country demanded recently that our State Department 
repudiate certain newspaper attacks on his colleague it was 
unnecessary for us to reply that this Administration was not 
responsible for the press, for the press had already made it 


clear that it was not responsible for this Administration. 

Nevertheless, my purpose here tonight is not to deliver the 
usual assault on the so-called one-party press. On the contrary, 
in recent months I have rarely heard any complaints about 
political bias in the press except from a few Republicans. Nor 
is it my purpose tonight to discuss or defend the televising of 
Presidential press conferences. I think it is highly beneficial 
to have some 20,000,000 Americans regularly sit in on these 
conferences to observe, if I may say so, the incisive, the in- 
telligent and the courteous qualities displayed by your Wash- 
ington correspondents. 

Nor, finally, are these remarks intended to examine the 
proper degree of privacy which the press should allow to any 
President and his family. 

If in the last few months your White House reporters 
and photographers had been attending church services with 
regularity that has surely done them no harm. 

On the other hand, I realize that your staff and wire service 
photographers may be complaining that they do not enjoy 
the same green privileges at the local golf courses which they 
once did. 

It is true that my predecessor did not object as I do to 
pictures of one’s golfing skill in action. But neither on the 
other hand did he ever bean a Secret Service man. 

My topic tonight is a more sober one of concern to pub- 
lishers as well as editors. 

I want to talk about our common responsibilities in the face 
of a common danger. The events of recent weeks may have 
helped to illuminate that challenge for some; but the dimen- 
sions of its threat have loomed large on the horizon for many 
years. Whatever our hopes may be for the future—for reducing 
this threat or living with it—there is no escaping either the 
gravity or the totality of its challenge to our survival and to 
our security—a challenge that confronts us in unaccustomed 
ways in every sphere of human activity. 

This deadly challenge imposes upon our society two rfe- 
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JOHN F. KENNEDY 


quirements of direct concern both to the press and to the 
President—two requirements that may seem almost contradic- 
tory in tone, but which must be reconciled and fulfilled if 
we are to meet this national peril. I refer, first, to the need for 
far greater public information; and, second, to the need for 
far greater official secrecy. 

The very word “secrecy” is repugnant in a free and open 
society and we are as a people inherently and historically 
opposed to secret societies, to secret oaths and to secret pro- 
ceedings. We decided long ago that the dangers of excessive 
and unwarranted concealment of pertinent facts far outweighed 
the dangers which are cited to justify it. 

Even today, there is little value in opposing the threat of 
a closed society by imitating its arbitrary restrictions. Even 
today, there is little value in insuring the survival of our nation 
if our traditions do not survive with it. And there is a very 
grave danger that an announced need for increased security 
will be seized upon by those anxious to expand its meaning to 
the very limits of official censorship and concealment. 

That I do not intend to permit to the extent that it’s in my 
control. And no official of my Administration, whether his 
rank is high or low, civilian or military, should interpret my 
words here tonight as an excuse to censor the news, to stifle 
dissent, to cover up our mistakes or to withhold from the 
press and the public the facts they deserve to know. 

But I do ask every publisher, every editor and every news- 
man in the nation to reexamine his own standards, and to 
recognize the nature of our country’s peril. In time of war, the 
Government and the press have customarily joined in an 
effort, based largely on self-discipline, to prevent unauthorized 
disclosures to the enemy. In times of clear and present danger, 
the courts have held that even the privileged rights of the 
First Amendment must yield to the public's need for national 
security. 

Today no war has been declared—and however fierce the 
struggle may be, it may never be declared in the traditional 
fashion. Our way of life is under attack. Those who make 
themselves our enemy are advancing around the globe. The 
survival of our friends is in danger. And yet no war has been 
declared, no borders have been crossed by marching troops, no 
missiles have been fired. 

If the press is awaiting a declaration of war before it im- 
poses the self-discipline of combat conditions, then I can only 
say that no war ever posed a greater threat to our security. If 
you are awaiting a finding of “clear and present danger,” then 
I can only say that the danger has never been more clear and 
its presence has never been more imminent. 

It requires a change in outlook, a change in tactics, a change 
in mission by the Government, by the people, by every business 
man or labor leader and by every newspaper. For we are op- 
posed around the world by a monolithic and ruthless conspiracy 
that relies primarily on covert means for expanding its sphere 
of influence—on infiltration instead of invasion, on subversion 
instead of elections, on intimidation instead of free choice, on 
guerrillas by night instead of armies by day. 

It is a system which has conscripted vast human and ma- 
terial resources into the building of a tightly knit, highly 
efficient machine that combines military, diplomatic, intelli- 
gence, economic, scientific and political operations. 

Its preparations are concealed, not published. Its mistakes 
are buried, not headlined. Its dissenters are silenced, not praised. 
No expenditure is questioned, no rumor is printed, no secret is 
revealed. It conducts the cold war, in short, with a wartime 
discipline no democracy would ever hope or wish to match. 

Nevertheless, every democracy recognizes the mecessary 
restraints of national security—and the question remains 
whether those restraints need to be more strictly observed if we 
are to oppose this kind of attack as well as outright invasion. 
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For the facts of the matter are that this nation’s foes have 
openly boasted of acquiring through our newspapers informa- 
tion they would otherwise hire agents to acquire through theft, 
bribery or espionage; that details of this nation’s covert 
preparations to counter the enemy's covert operations have 
been available to every newspaper reader, friend and foe alike; 
that the size, the strength, the location and the nature of our 
forces and weapons, and our plans and strategy for their use, 
have all been pinpointed in the press and other news media 
to a degree sufficient to satisfy any foreign power; and that, 
in at least one case, the publication of details concerning a 
secret mechanism whereby satellites were followed required 
its alteration at the expense of considerable time and money. 

The newspapers which printed these stories were loyal, 
patriotic, responsible and well-meaning. Had we been engaged 
in open warfare, they undoubtedly would not have published 
such items. But in the absence of open warfare, they recognized 
only the tests of journalism and not the tests of national 
security. And my question tonight is whether additional tests 
should not now be adopted. 

That question is for you alone to answer. No public official 
should answer it for you. No governmental plan should impose 
its restraints against your will. But I would be failing in my 
duty to the nation in considering all of the responsibilities 
that we now bear and all of the means at hand to meet those 
responsibilities if I did not commend this problem to your 
attention, and urge its thoughtful consideration. 

On many earlier occasions, I have said—and your newspapers 
have constantly said—that these are times that appeal to every 
citizen’s sense of sacrifice and self-discipline. They call out to 
every citizen to weigh his rights and comforts against his 
obligation to the common good. I cannot now believe that 
those citizens who serve in the newspaper business consider 
themselves exempt from that appeal. 

I have no intention of establishing a new Office of War 
Information to govern the flow of news. I am not suggesting 
any new forms of censorship or new types security classifi- 
cations. I have no easy answer to the dilemma I have posed, 
and would not seek to impose it if I had one. But I am asking 
the members of the newspaper profession and the industry in 
this country to reexamine their own responsibilities—to con- 
sider the degree and the nature of the present danger—and to 
heed the duty of self-restraint which that danger imposes upon 
us all. 

Every newspaper now asks itself, with respect to every 
story: “Is it news?” All I suggest is that you add the question: 
“Is it in the interest of national security?” And I hope that 
every group in America—unions and business men and public 
officials at every level—will ask the same question of their 
endeavors, and subject their actions to this same exacting test. 

And should the press of America consider and recommend 
the voluntary assumption of specific new steps or machinery, 
I can assure you that we will cooperate wholeheartedly with 
those recommendations. 

Perhaps there will be no recommendations. Perhaps there 
is no answer to the dilemma faced by a free and open society 
in a cold and secret war. In times of peace, any discussion of 
this subject, and any action that results, are both painful and 
without precedent. But this is a time of peace and peril which 
knows no precedent in history. 

It is the unprecedented nature of this challenge that also 
gives rise to your second obligation—an obligation which I 
share. And that is our obligation to inform and alert the 
American people—to make certain that they possess all the 
facts they need, and understand them as well—the perils, the 
— the purposes of our program and the choices that 
we face. 

No President should fear public scrutiny of his program. 
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For from that scrutiny comes understanding; and from that 
understanding comes support, or opposition, and both are 
necessary. I am not asking your newspapers to support an 
Administration. But I am asking your help in the tremendous 
task of informing and alerting the American people. For I have 
complete confidence in the response and dedication of our 
citizens whenever they are fully informed. 

I not only could not stifle controversy among your readers— 
I welcome it. This Administration intends to be candid about 
its errors; for, as a wise man once said: “An error doesn’t 
become a mistake until you refuse to correct it.” We intend 
to accept full responsibility for our errors; and we expect 
you to point them out when we miss them. 

Without debate, without criticism, no Administration and 
no country can succeed—and no republic can survive. That 
is why the Athenian lawmaker Solon decreed it a crime for any 
citizen to shrink from controversy. And that is why our press 
was protected by the First Amendment—the only business in 
America specifically protected by the Constitution—not pri- 
marily to amuse and entertain, not to emphasize the trivial 
and the sentimental, not to simply “give the public what it 
wants’—but to inform, to arouse, to reflect, to state our 
dangers and our opportunities, to indicate our crises and our 
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choices, to lead, mold, educate and sometimes even anger 
public opinion. 

This means greater coverage and analysis of international 
news—for it is no longer far away and foreign but close at 
hand and local. It means greater attention to improved under- 
standing of the news as well as improved transmission. And it 
means, finally, that government at all levels, must meet its 
obligation to provide you with the fullest possible information 
outside the narrowest limits of national security and we intend 
to do it. 

It was early in the seventeenth century that Francis Bacon 
remarked on three recent inventions already transforming the 
world; the compass, gunpowder and the printing press. Now 
the links between the nations first forged by the compass have 
made us all citizens of the world, the hopes and threats of one 
becoming the hopes and threats of us all. In that one world’s 
effort to live together, the evolution of gunpowder to its 
ultimate limit has warned mankind of the terrible consequences 
of failure. 

And so it is to the printing press—to the recorder of man’s 
deeds, the keeper of his conscience, the courier of his news— 
that we look for strength and assistance, confident that with 
your help man will be what he was born to be: free and 
independent. 


DECISIONS WILL NOT BE INFLUENCED BY PRESSURE GROUPS 
By ROBERT S. MCNAMARA, Secretary of Defense, United States 
Delivered to the Associated Press, New York, New York, April 24, 1961 


HANK YOU very much. Good afternoon, ladies and 

gentlemen. I am delighted to be with you here today, 

although I recognize that many of you may be disap- 
pointed with what I actually have to say, or perhaps what I 
don’t plan to say. 

No doubt you wish me to comment about the events of 
the past week in Cuba or the action unfolding before our 
eyes in France. However, to do so would violate my own 
rules against statements on foreign policy or foreign affairs 
by officials of the Defense Department. 

It would be improper for me to discuss these subjects today. 

I welcome this opportunity to talk to you about what we 
have done with the defense program, and what we expect 
to do, in order to carry out President Kennedy's plans in 
this area. The changes that we have recommended to the 
Congress are not minor. They call for major shifts in the 
pattern of defense spending. We are proposing to increase 
our efforts substantially in certain areas, and to cut back 
sharply on other programs, abandoning some of them com- 
pletely. I want to make three points clear: 

First, the capacity of the United States to deter and defend 
itself against the risk of future wars, big and little, must be 
greater than it is today. 

Second, we can increase this capacity with a minimum 
increase in the cost of national defense, if we plan intelli- 
gently and are willing to take hard decisions without temporiz- 
ing. 

Third, we must find ways and means to reduce the impact 
of these decisions on the American economy. 

Equally important, I want to emphasize what I am not 
saying: 

I am not saying that our defenses are inadequate to the 
present danger. But we must act today to strengthen our 
deterrent power for the future. 


I am not saying that we must trim our defenses in one 
area to balance increased costs in another area. But we can 
effect substantial savings without impairing our military 
readiness. 

I am not saying that we should change the scope of timing 
of military decisions because of their effects on the economy. 
But we can take steps to mitigate the consequences of base 
closings and contract cancelations, by working with other 
agencies of government and with the affected groups and 
communities to provide other opportunities. 

In developing our new defense program, I received two 
basic instructions from the President: 

Our own national security, and our contributions to the 
reduction of international tensions depends on our military 
strength. Therefore, our defense program must not be con- 
structed within arbitrary budget ceilings. 

While the size and composition of our military establishment 
is being examined and re-examined to make sure that it is 
adequate and up-to-date, at the same time every possible effort 
must be made to eliminate waste, duplication and unjustifiable 
expenditure. 

In the light of the President's instructions, we have begun 
to reappraise the defense strategy of the United States, our 
capacities and our plans. As you know, we have completed 
the preliminary appraisal, in the limited time available to 
submit a revised defense budget to the Congress for the 
coming fiscal year. This appraisal was a joint work project 
of the best minds, military and civilian, that we have available 
in the Department of Defense. Our predecessors did a thorough 
job in preparing their program. As a result of the work we 
were able to do, however, we have reached different conclusions 
in a number of areas. In these areas we have already taken 
certain initial steps. We have accelerated our procurement of 
Polaris submarines, and we have moved to increase our 
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airlift capacity. As you know, we are recommending to the 
Congress a number of major changes to follow these first steps. 

We have been concerned particularly to do two things: 

We are acting to increase the survivability and therefore 
the effectiveness of our strategic deterrent forces. We propose 
to achieve a greater capability to strike back if we are attacked, 
and a capability subject to more deliberate command and 
control. 

We have moved to strengthen our non-nuclear limited war 
forces. This move does not modify existing national policy to 
employ nuclear weapons when it is necessary to do so. Rather it 
is designed to avoid situations in which we might be forced to 
use nuclear weapons because too narrow a range of non-nuclear 
weapons were available to us. 

In particular, we have proposed to Congress: 

A 50 per cent increase in the Polaris submarine force, to 
be achieved by the end of 1964. 

A 50 per cent increase in the portion of our strategic bomber 
force on fifteen-minute ground alert. 

A 100 per cent increase in our capacity to produce minute- 
man missiles, against the days when that capacity may be 
needed. 

A 150 per cent increase in the size of our anti-guerrilla 
forces. 

A 75 per cent increase in lift modern, long-range airlift 
capacity of the Military Air Transport Service. 

A very significant increase in funds for research and de- 
velopment of new non-nuclear weapons and military space 
projects. 

At the same time, we propose to take steps to eliminate 
unnecessary and duplicative activities and programs: 

Further temporizing on experimental nuclear aircraft will 
be brought to a halt. Work will be discontinued on a nuclear- 
powered plane which would have had little or no military value. 
Total savings over the life of the project will amount to 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. 

The development program for the B-70 aircraft will be 
modified. While keeping open the option of eventual produc- 
tion of this supersonic manned bomber, the new approach 
will result in savings through the development phase of $1,400,. 
000,000. We may reverse our position in the light of later 
developments, but unless and until we do, this savings figure 
will stand. 

Because of the substantial increases planned for the Polaris 
and Minuteman missile projects, it will be possible to cancel 
the last two squadrons in the Titan missile program, at a 
savings of one-quarter of a billion dollars. 

Because we plan to develop a single fighter aircraft to serve 
the tactical needs of all three services, it will be possible to 
cancel the Navy Eagle-Missileer fleet air defense fighter pro- 
gram. Short-run savings amount to $58,000,000, and potential 
longer-run savings will be several times that amount. 

We are discontinuing or reducing operations at seventy-three 
bases and other installations, both in the United States and 
abroad, where these facilities have proved surplus to our needs. 
Savings will be close to one-quarter of a billion dollars per 
year from this first group of actions. They are only a part, 
however, of an over-all review of the 6,700 military bases 
and installations in the United States and overseas, with an- 
ticipated savings of several times this amount. 

Other actions have been initiated which should yield addi- 
tional savings of over $100,000,000. 

I cite these savings not because economy can be the primary 
objective of the Department of Defense. I do so rather to 
emphasize what can be accomplished if hard decisions are 
faced, if hard choices are made, and if the pressure of special 
interest groups are resisted. 

The complexities of government accounting techniques tend 
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to obscure these savings over the short-run. Future costs of 
several projects added are included in the current year's budget, 
while future savings from several projects cut back or elimi- 
nated do not show up in the current figures. Were both the 
short-run cost increases and the long-run savings to be recog- 
nized, it would be clear that the changes we are proposing 
will substantially increase our military power, while at the 
same time reducing defense expenditures below the levels 
that would otherwise be faced. 

Over the years, we will continue to make major changes 
in the pattern of defense spending. We cannot afford to 
modify these decisions to accommodate local or private inter- 
ests, no matter how legitimate. But we have an obligaiton to 
take steps to mitigate their consequences for the people affected. 

At this point I want to mention two common assumptions 
which are, in my judgment, wholly fallacious. 

First is the assumption that our economy is not strong 
enough to maintain large defense expenditures over a pro- 
tracted period. I have no doubr that, if required, we can 
continue to sustain defense expenditures at their present levels, 
or, indeed, at increased levels, if this should be necessary. We 
can and must expend whatever is needed to protect the lives 
and substance of our people. 

Second is the assumption that our economy is dependent 
upon large defense expenditures. I am equally certain that 
this assumption is false. We all earnestly hope that the day 
will come when we can substantially reduce the portion of 
our national wealth devoted to the production of instruments 
of war. I am confident that when that day arrives, far-sighted 
planning will permit that portion of our wealth now com- 
mitted to national defense to be shifted to the improvement 
of the well-being of our people without serious disturbance 
of our economic life. 

The future is, of course, uncertain. But of one thing I am 
sure—whatever the future may bring, our economy is strong 
and resilient enough to meet any challenge that may arise. 

Defense spending represents more than one-half of the 
Federal budget, and nearly 10 per cent of the Gross National 
Product. Aside from the 2,500,000 men in uniform and the 
more than 1,000,000 civilian employes of the department, 
there are three to four million people in the U. S. who support 
themselves and their dependents on the pay checks of private 
defense contractors. 

The scale of defense spending is multiplied in importance 
by the shifts in where and how the money is spent. 

As one weapons system is phased out and another one 
developed, defense business moves not only from one con- 
tractor to another, but from industry to industry and from 
state to state. 

The shift from manned bombers to missiles has meant that 
an increasing volume of defense production has been moving to 
the electronics industry and away from the old aircraft plants. 
Similarly, although we are accelerating the procurement of 
Polaris submarines and increasing the share of the defense 
dollars being allotted to shipbuilding, a major part of that 
work is going outside the shipyard into nuclear power plants 
and electronics companies. 

These specific shifts in our defense plans, however, tend 
to obscure an even more important development—the rate 
at which shifts in defense planning are increasing, both in size 
and frequency. 

The rate of change is largely a function of our rapidly 
advancing technology and the growing uncertainty about what 
research and development will produce. The uncertainties that 
surround all of us are compounded for the defense planners by 
uncertainties about how the technology of our potential 
enemies may develop—and indeed, about how it has already 
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developed. We must try to match our defense systems still in 
the development stage to enemy missile systems on the drawing 
board. 

As our choices become more complex, their consequences 
extend farther and farther into the web of our economy. The 
shift from the longbow to the crossbow involved only the 
prime contractors. In the typical weapons system today, there 
may be as many as six or eight layers of subcontractors. 

The difficulties of rational planning are enormous. But we 
must meet them with a corresponding effort. There are a 
number of steps we can take, some of them within the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and some of them involving the country as 
a whole. 

Within the department, our planning must extend further 
into the future in order to provide a lead time sufficient to 
permit adjustment to the future consequences of present 
decisions. Our choice of weapons must reflect the most 
imaginative exploration of all the choices available to us. Our 
budgeting procedures must be revised to show us all the costs 
of alternative weapons systems, not only for research and de- 
velopment, and for initial construction, but for operation and 
maintenance as well. 

We must be bold enough to grasp distant opportunities, 
but we must be prudent enough to hedge out bets. Where we 
can, with reasonable assurance of success, buy time by com- 
mitting ourselves now to long-lead items, or to production 
facilities, we must do so. We are proposing to contract now 
for facilities to double our Minuteman production capacity, 
thereby providing insurance against a future requirement. 

This kind of planning will enable us to predict a little better 
the pattern of defense spending, but it will not avoid shifts 
in the spending pattern. The purpose of our planning is not to 
produce a Maginot Line, even in outer space. It is rather to 
maintain the kind of alert, flexible posture that can respond 
immediately to new developments in technology at home, or 
to new insights into the plans and capabilities of our potential 
enemies abroad. 

We can continue to expect, therefore, that there will be 
major shifts in our defense program from year to year, and 
perhaps more often. Indeed, I think there would be real cause 
for concern on your part if you saw that our defense program 
over the next four years was following precisely the pattern 
that has just been set for it. 

Given the inevitability of frequent and major changes, our 
defense planning must extend beyond the defense establish- 
ment, to help the American economy absorb the impact of these 
changes without breaking stride. All the major problems that 
challenge the flexibility and resiliency of the total economy 
find a focus in defense contracting—automation, rapid shifts 
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in demand, jurisdictional conflicts between craft and industrial 
unions, and the like. 

We, in the Department of Defense, have already taken the 
first step in the direction of a working partnership with other 
agencies of government and with private groups to attack 
this congeries of problems. It has traditionally been the policy 
of the Department of Defense not to begin planning for shifts 
in resources within the United States, base closings, plant sales, 
and the like, until the last possible moment before the change 
is actually due to take place. 

The basis of the previous policy has been the fear that 
decisions taken upon sound military grounds may be upset 
by the pressures of local and private interests. I expect to make 
it clear that our decisions, once taken, will not be subject to 
reversal, except for changes in the facts on which they were 
based originally. 

Once our position has been made clear, however, I anticipate 
that we and the communities affected by these decisions will 
join together to use the time between the announcement and 
the action to develop plans to reduce the impact of the change. 

We have organized a special unit just for this purpose in the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Installations and Logistics. 
This unit will not only draw on the resources of the Depart- 
ment of Defense; it will seek help for those affected from the 
Departments of Labor and Commerce, the General Services 
Administration, the Civil Service Commission, and the Small 
Business Administration. 

The help that we can offer includes finding jobs for displaced 
government employes in other installations, arranging for 
surveys of business opportunities in communities that are los- 
ing payrolls, and providing a variety of technical services. 

But more important than any of these is the encouragement 
we can give these communities to help themselves, not only by 
advance planning, but simply by spreading accurate, advance 
information to everyone concerned, spiking rumors and de- 
flating exaggerations. 

Any decision that comes out of Washington and falls on a 
particular community a long way off is likely to be frightening 
until it is explained and understood. We propose to take 
enough time to try to explain it. With your help, I think we 
can not only explain the move but develop an orderly adjust- 
ment to it. 

If change is the law of the universe, it is a law enforced with 
particular stringency in military planning. The penalties for 
failure to observe it are unavoidable and harsh. The President's 
defense program is designed to improve the capacity of the 
military establishment to adjust to changing military needs. It 
is also designed to reduce the impact of these changes on the 
economy as a whole. 


Business Ethics In 1961 


MANAGEMENT INTEGRITY . 
By HENRY FORD II, Chairman of the Board, Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Michigan 


Delivered to the Minneapolis Junior Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minnesota, April 20, 1961 


WANT TO SPEAK this evening on a subject that I 
believe merits our immediate and serious attention. Our 
American industrial system has long been one of the 
most outstanding accomplishments of our society. We started 
out as a pioneer people, fervently independent and individualis- 
tic, and we built an economic system to match. With time 
there came increasingly complexity in our society and certain 
excesses in our corporate behavior. Laws were passed and the 


untrammeled freedom of business action was restricted. On 
the whole, it was wisely restricted, so that America was able 
to enjoy the benefits of substantially free competition, risk 
capital and profit incentive without the social and human 
abuses that often attended early-day capitalism. 

Because of its early excesses, as we all know, business fell 
under a cloud and for long years became the scapegoat for 
many of the Nation’s problems, a whipping boy for most of 
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its griefs. Chastened by antitrust laws, squeezed in the giant 
wringer of the great depression, and restricted by the emer- 
gence of huge and powerful labor unions, the American cor- 
poration painfully learned that it must assume responsibilities 
beyond its traditional function of making money for the stock- 
holders. 

It learned that, however legal and proper its actions, to 
act in terms of profit and loss alone was not quite good enough. 
Something more was required—a positive awareness of 
national goals and objectives, social as well as economic, and 
an effort to make its actions conform as much as possible with 
the prevailing tides of public opinion. 

In the past 20 years there has been a material change in 
the whole outlook of our larger business enterprises, a change 
toward far greater social maturity and responsibility. Business 
today understands well how its actions may impinge not only 
on the lives of individuals but also upon the goals and the 
policies of our Nation both at home and abroad. 

This maturing process did not take place in a vacuum. The 
business corporation is a mirror of society. It exists at the 
sufferance of society to serve the broad purposes of society. 
It reflects at most times the prevailing ethical, moral, and even 
cultural values of society. More particularly, it tends to reflect 
the values of the people at the top levels of management. 

One of the many fascinating things about a business corpora- 
tion is that—in its daily life, and not merely in the legal sense— 
it does take on many of the attributes of a person. It may have 
quite a distinct personality. Ir may be liked or hated with 
real emotion. It may be venal and greedy, negative and re- 
actionary, pompous and self-righteous, just like some people; 
or it may be full of good will and a sense of public service, 
adventurous and confident, open and forthright—just like some 
other people. It may be corrupt, shady, and dishonest, like 
a few people; or honest and law abiding—to the best of its 
ability—like most people. 

One thing that most corporations—like most people—can- 
not do is to succeed in creating the impression that they are 
something other than what they really are. No amount of 
false front will keep the real character of your company or 
mine from showing through. 

Another important similarity between people and corpora- 
tions is that both tend to behave as people expect them to 
behave. Though the business enterprise, like any person, 
must earn and deserve the respect of society, it too can be 
discouraged and disheartened by an atmosphere of constant 
hostility, suspicion, and criticism. 

I am concerned, as I am sure many of you are, at a recent 
chain of events that could arouse broad popular distrust and 
that could revive old and wornout hostilities toward American 
business and industry. Too fast and too close together for 
comfort we have had a series of falls from grace involving 
some of our oldest and most respected business firms. As a 
director of one of the electrical goods manufacturers, and as 
the chief executive officer of an automotive manufacturing 
business, my concern is more than academic. In addition to 
price-fixing convictions in the one industry and conflict-of- 
interest charges in the other, congressional committees, in still 
other industries, have turned up evidence of widespread col- 
lusion between corrupt unions and equally corrupt manage- 
ment. Let me note that, whatever differences our company 
may have had with the UAW, we have developed a genuine 
respect for the determination of its leadership to keep it free 
of corruption. 

It would indeed be a sad thing, if the good will and con- 
fidence that business has laboriously built up over the years 
should now be washed away at this very critical juncture in our 
history. 

I am sure all responsible people would hate to see a return 
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of that national pastime of the 1930’s—business baiting—or 
for the matter, an outbreak of labor baiting or any other 
kind of divisive attacks on American solidarity. 

We have vast national problems to solve at home and 
abroad, problems of chronic unemployment and economic 
breakthrough, problems of competing more effectively in world 
trade, problems of leading the free world in strengthening 
freedom and economic progress in vast continents being 
courted by international communism. 

I think it may be no exaggeration to project the 1960's as 
the most critical and far-reaching 10 years in the history of 
the world. In such a decade, America needs more than ever 
before an atmosphere of mutual trust and confidence among 
such major elements of our society as industry, labor, and Gov- 
ernment. Without that confidence, we will not only be far less 
effective in meeting the goals of our country, we will present 
to the world at large the image of a quarrelsome, divided and 
possibly corrupt society. World communism could not ask 
for a better gift than this. 

When I say this, I am not suggesting for a moment that 
we should abandon the real benefits of vigorous competition. 
Neither am I suggesting that American businessmen—or 
unionists or farmers or any other element in our society— 
should suddenly play dead, that we should transform ourselves 
from a society of freemen to a country of docile followers. 
Freedom to compete, to differ, to dissent, to criticize, to urge 
change—these all are a cherished part of our heritage as 
Americans, of the values that we seek to defend against the 
onslaughts of communism. Most of the world, I believe, under- 
stands these basic things about our country, and multitudes of 
its people long for them. But there is a difference between the 
kind of earnest, healthy, rational debate that forwards America’s 
interests—indeed, is essential to the workings of the American 
system—and the kind of internal warfare that can weaken it. 

No doubt there are those who will say that it is neither 
necessary nor wise for us to wash our business linen in public, 
that by talking about these things we will draw attention to 
them and, by so doing foster the impression that things are 
much worse than they actually are. 

I don’t agree. I think what has happened has very grave 
implications for all of us in business. I believe we need to think 
very hard about what we can do, individually and collectively, 
to reduce the likelihood of such things continuing to happen. 
If they still should happen now and then—since sin has never 
been entirely eliminated—we need to think about how 
business can handle itself so as to minimize the unfavorable 
impressions that result. Of one thing I am sure, the confidence 
and faith of the American people in business—particularly in 
the big corporations that play so vital a role in our whole life— 
will not be strengthened by alibis, excuses, or counterrecrimina- 
tions. 

If we are to preserve the good name of our respective com- 
panies, we must be sure that management does everything 
reasonable in prudence and good sense to prevent such things 
happening, and takes swift and sure corrective action when 
the occasional misdeed does occur. At the very least, the top 
operating executives are responsible for establishing strong and 
explicit policies concerning the conduct of employees under 
the law and in conformance with high ethical standards. 

These executives also are responsible for communicating 
these policies to their employees and making sure they are 
understood. Let me emphasize that this is not a simple or a 
routine matter. It must be carried out with the utmost thor- 
oughness and intensity. Employees at all levels must be made 
to feel in their bones that their company’s codes and policies 
mean exactly what they purport to mean. 

Finally, it is the responsibility of the executives to punish 
swiftly and impartially violations of those policies at whatever 
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level of the business they may occur. If they are firm in this, 
there will be far less danger that subordinate officials will 
apply their own standards of judgment and conduct in place 
of the company’s. 

In other words, it is the job of our corporate executives to 
keep their own houses in order. If and when they fail to do so, 
the house-cleaning job certainly will be put in less friendly 
hands. 

I believe these recent happenings should alert outside 
directors to the need to be aware of the pertinent codes and 
policies of the companies on whose boards they sit. Normally, 
the outside director has only a broad picture of the business 
and cannot be completely familiar with the day-to-day op- 
erating details. But, when serious improprieties occur, all 
companies, whole industries and individuals, whether legally 
responsible or not, suffer the consequences of an inflamed and 
properly outraged public opinich. 

Comforting as it may seem, and true as it may be, I'm afraid 
it is little use—for instance—to drag out the old bad-apple 
alibi to explain away things—the idea that there are always 
a few bad ones in every barrel. In my opinion, it is up to 
business to find the bad apples in the barrel, if there be any 
and clean them out before they contaminate the whole. 

And it does even less good to yell foul and blame all our 
troubles on those so-and-so’s in Washington, out to smear 
business all over again. Like all of you, I read the newspapers 
and I have recently read that the Kennedy administration is 
now showing its true colors and that the honeymoon with 
business is over, that the President's Advisory Committee on 
Labor-Management Policy, of which I am a member, is a 
Trojan horse devised to impose wage and price controls on 
the economy. 

I don’t happen to believe this is true. Thus far, I have seen 
no reason to draw such a conclusion. President Kennedy in a 
talk to the National Industrial Conference Board, said—and 
I certainly agree with him—that the revenues and the successes 
of his administration depend on business profits and business 
success, that far from being natural enemies, business and 
government are necessary allies. He pointed out that the 1960 
drop of $6- to $7-billion in corporate profits cost the Govern- 
ment enough taxes to pay—and I quote the President—‘the 
Federal share of all our anti-recession, health, and education 
proposals for the next fiscal year, and still have enough left 
over to start closing what the Democrats and this administra- 
tion used to call the missile gap.” 

The President also said this: “If business and Government 
are necessarily partners, what kind of partnership is it going 
to be? Will it be marked by mutual suspicion and recrimina- 
tion, or by mutual understanding and fruitful collaboration?” 

I, for one, don’t believe America can afford the ludicrous 
spectacle of old-fashioned guerrilla warfare between business 
and Government; certainly not in this moment in history. We 
need all the energy we can muster to fight Communist economic 
aggression. Without ceasing to uphold the things we in busi- 
ness believe are right, we have got to learn to live in decent 
dignity and mutual respect with our Government. 

There is really only one thing for top executives to do at 
such a time as this. That is to forget the alibis and the ex- 
planations and have the fortitude—the plain guts—to stand up 
and say: “This is our failure. We are chagrined and sorry. It 
will not happen again.” 

Since it has happened, I think that we now run a serious 
risk of having codes with sharp teeth imposed on business, 
not by chambers of commerce, or associations of manufacturers, 
but by a Federal legislature. Because such codes would further 
restrict the areas of free business action and decision, it is up 
to us in our various companies and industries to see to the 
establishment of our own formal principles of ethical practice, 
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plus the effective means of self-policing those principles. 

I recognize that no amount of law, no amount of written 
codes of ethics, or pius promise will take the place of a 
rigorous and unshakeable integrity in the total conduct and 
in the ideals of industrial management. 

I do not agree that the time has come, or is likely ever to 
come, when a corporation should assume social or political or 
other nonbusiness roles. I believe business corporations will 
continue to serve society best as individual companies vie to 
achieve maximum long-range profitability consistent with the 
public interest. 

Nor do I believe that industry should submit supinely to 
domination by the ideas of other groups in the society with 
which it may not concur. 

Let me be specific. It is a fact well known to most business- 
men and lawyers, but often not to laymen, that there are 
many areas of law, and particularly of antitrust and monopoly 
law, that it is highly difficult to be sure not to violate in the 
normal course of business. 

Along with most businessmen, I believe that strong and 
effective antitrust law is essential, that it preserves competition 
and over the years has benefited all groups in our society, 
business included. But it is important that we understand 
that, in broad areas of action, the law is far from a clear guide. 

As our General Counsel explains it, the Sherman Act, which 
has cast a long shadow over American industry for 70 years, 
has worked mainly as a kind of enabling legislation. It has 
allowed “judges—in the particular economic and social climate 
of their particular days—to apply the brakes to a course or 
trend of conduct that—in its context—looked unhealthful 

. antitrust laws in America are never in a state of being; 
they are constantly in a process of becoming. You can never 
close the book and say that now we know what we cannot do.” 

That is a lawyer's view. I could add that in numerous specific 
actions involving matters of pricing, dealer relations, acquisi- 
tions, or mergers, you simply can’t expect to get in all cases 
a consensus from lawyers as to whether what you want to do 
is lawful or unlawful. 

Business must often act in a legal no man’s land, moving on 
the advice of counsel—if indeed it is aware of the need for 
counsel—-and not knowing whether at some future time it 
may be found in violation of antitrust or other laws. 

Through sheer excellence of performance, superiority of 
product, efficiency and aggressiveness a company may come 
to so dominate a market as to bring itself in violation of the 
law for monopolizing, under section 2 of the Sherman Act. 

In industries where there are large complex sales organiza- 
tions, distributors and franchised dealers you walk a constant 
legal tightrope. A few months ago Ford Motor Co. entered a 
plea of nolo contendere in an antitrust pricing case where, 
unfortunately, a subordinate district sales employee of ours 
did not realize that he had legal problems on his hands, and 
did not clear it with counsel. His was not the only fault. It 
was also the fault of our management for failing to communi- 
cate effectively with the field, for failing to instruct the field 
personnel fully on the details of proper conduct. 

Unfortunately, whenever you, are hailed into court, or asked 
to testify before a committee of Congress, the popular supposi- 
tion is likely to be that you are up to no good, probably guilty 
of willful wrongdoing, and very possibly a bunch of crooks. 

Great caution should be exercised by the courts, legislatures, 
and press, particularly in vague areas of antitrust and monopoly, 
to let it be understood that the mere fact that you are sued, 
investigated, or even indicted—or that Senator KEFAUVER’S 
committee disagrees with how you price your products—that 
all this does not necessarily mean that you are crooked, un- 
ethical, or even wrong. A distinction should be made between 
the obviously criminal situation and that in which the court's 
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purpose is to define, clarify, or correct a situation. Otherwise, 
irreparable harm may be done to ethical firms and their man- 
agement acting, to the best of their understanding, within the 
law and in the best interests of stockholders and the public 
at large. 

But in making this comment, I do not mean to offer business 
a loophole through which to escape the requirement to deal 
fairly and ethically. 

There is one and only one way for business to keep its skirts 
clear; that is to insist that top management maintain the high- 
est standards of integrity in all aspects of business operation. 


Perhaps more than anything else, our integrity will be , 


reflected in the products we offer. I believe today, more deeply 
than ever before, that the future of the company I represent, 
indeed of our whole industry, depends directly on our ability 
to produce products that perform exactly as we say they will 
perform, products that establish their own standards of integ- 
rity—of quality, durability, and dependability. 

Indeed, gentlemen, all American industry will be judged 
before the court of world opinion on the basis of its success 
or failure in maintaining high integrity in its actions, its 
products, and its services. We live in a world that is bigger than 
our own world and must compete with products from all over 
the globe—many of them of the highest integrity of manu- 
facturer. We must compete also with a way of life, an ideology, 
an imperialist system that seeks every opportunity to hold us 
and our economic way of life up to scorn. 
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Around the world, we are often described as a corporate 
society. If that is so, and if it is judged that the corporations 
are corrupt, then it will be assumed that the society itself is 
corrupt. 

So I would like to suggest that all of us in business manage- 
ment take a new long look at ourselves and all our business 
practices. I suggest we look not only at the obvious areas of 
danger, where we may run afoul of the law, but also at those 
borderline areas of corporate action which might have un- 
fortunate social consequences for our fellow man. 

Morality is not just avoiding price fixing or conflict of 
interest. Obedience to the law is not enough. The law is nega- 
tive. It tells us only what we must not do. As Crawford 
Greenewalt, president of DuPont, has suggested: “We in 
industry must be concerned more specifically with ‘obedience 
to the unenforceable’—the things we do, not because they are 
required but because they are right. This strength is more 
potent and compelling than the law.” 

A corporation may be primarily a producer of goods, but 
it is more than just that; it is a small society within society, 
one with motivations, with rules and principles of its own. 
It is a purposeful organization that can and must give more 
than just money to those who serve it, and those it serves. It 
should reflect in its daily actions the principles and aspirations 
of our society in its finest tradition. If it does so, I have no 
fear for America’s ability to stand strong and free before the 
world for long and good years to come. 


Moral Factors In Survival 
“THE WAR CALLED PEACE” 


By CHARLES WESLEY LOWRY, Ph.D. (Oxon.), D.D., President, Foundation for Religious Action in the Social and Cwil 
Order (FRASCO), Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at the Armed Forces Management Association, Washington, D. C., March 1, 1961 


firmly established. The dictum of Napoleon, who like 

all great captains asked and received the impossible of 
his men, is classical: “In war the moral is to the material as 
three is to one.” 

The problem of the new form of war, conveniently if not 
wholly accurately called cold war, is in considerable degree 
a moral problem. War in the traditional sense is the sphere 
of emergency and continuing danger. The mobilization of all 
aspects of a nation’s life is then taken for granted and offers 
no great problem. This embraces moral energies and spiritual 
capacities, including commitment and self-surrender even to 
the point of the supreme sacrifice—death and the cessation 
of individual life. 

There is a definition—or perhaps it is a description—of 
war which I heard nearly four decades ago when I was a 
student at Washington and Lee University. It went this way: 
“War is the soul of man at its best responding to life at its 
worst.” There we have unveiled the glory of war—and its 
evil and calamity. 

We are now at war—but it is “the war called peace.” It 
is the war being fought by the adversary on a hundred fronts 
but by means short of full blown armed hostilities. From 
the standpoint of objectives on the part of the enemy, it is 
as much war as any ever fought. His goals are demoralization, 
conquest, control and colonization of territory, and the en- 
slavement or destruction of free nations and free men, notably 
the United States. From our side of the coin the thing at 
stake is our survival as an independent and self-respecting 
nation. On such survival depends not only our own life but 
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also the continued existence of open societies and the hope 
that freedom shall be the heritage of all men. 

The United States has made a powerful response to the chal- 
lenge of the Communist crusade and insistent drive toward 
world domination. No one can say that we have done nothing 
or even that we have been stubborn and stiffmecked about 
sticking to old ways of thought. We have realized that we can 
no longer live in splendid isolation. We have accepted as 
inevitable our leadership position and the consequent necessity 
of a vast outpouring of both men and treasure. 

What we have done, most unfortunately, is to discount the 
gravity and relative permanence of the cold war struggle. We 
have thought of it as something temporary and evanescent, 
something that would wear itself out, a fever of madness that 
would burn for a time but would then die away, leaving a 
normal world situation. This is the thinking and the mood that 
gave birth to containment as a doctrine and that led statesmen 
in the highest echelon to misjudge the meaning and oppor- 
tunity of the prolonged crisis of Communism in 1956. This 
was the supreme chance of the postwar period of twilight 
struggle. Who can say what might have been accomplished had 
our intellectual grasp, thoroughness of planning, strength of 
will, and capacity of leadership been commensurate with the 
same elements of power in the Second World War. 

The trouble and failure we have experienced is not the 
pressure of inevitability. It is a fault of soul. In the cold war on 
the side of freedom, we have seen the soul of man, not at its 
best, but at its normal, resisting the summons of intangible 
and protracted peril. 

This mental state has been, and probably remains, extremely 
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widespread. A personal experience will serve as a dramatic illus- 
tration. Just a year after the Hungarian bid for freedom, and 
a very few weeks following the shock of the Soviet exploit in 
putting up the first sputnik, I went to see one of the foremost 
captains of industry in the United States. When I emphasized 
to him the grave and enduring danger we were in, he required 
no argument. He said rather that private privileged in- 
formation he had, made him think the Soviet breakthrough was 
even more formidable than it appeared. When I proposed a 
secluded meeting of a highly selected group of the most 
powerful men in America, with a view to exposing them to 
the ideas of the most brilliant philosophers, theologians, states- 
men, and military and psychological strategists, and thus mould- 
ing adequate leadership at the secondary level against the day 
when it should appear at the highest national pinnacle, he re- 
ferred me to an associate in New York—certainly one of the 
most powerful men in the world. Indeed within a matter of 
hours he made personally an appointment for me. 

In due course I kept the appointment. To a colder and more 
skeptical personality, I made my analysis and presented my 
plan. I put particular weight upon the fact that we had failed 
earlier to realize that we were not living in a normal time but 
in an indefinite emergency when the usual actions and measures 
were insufficient. We had, I said, given ourselves up to the hope 
that the Communists would relax and conditions would im- 
prove without an extraordinary exertion on our part. To my 
amazement this person, whom destiny and presumably his 
personal abilities had pushed up to a position of commanding 
influence and power, confessed frankly that this was exactly 
what he had hoped. 

After 45 minutes or so I left, leaving behind a memo on my 
leadership plan and receiving a promise that what I had sug: 
gested would receive genuine consideration. A number of weeks 
passed and finally I received a short and perfunctory note, say- 
ing that unfortunately my proposal did not fall within the cur- 
rent policy of the institution in question. 

Leaving all personalities aside, and placing no premium upon 
any particular idea or plan, this was an experience that rocked 
me profoundly. It brought home to me how far we were in the 
United States from accepting the fact that we were at war and 
that our survival was at stake. Subsequent observation and 
thought have convinced me that of the dominant elements in 
the total American community, namely, government, business 
(including industry and labor), education, and religion, only 
the first, government, is really at all aware of the gravity of 
our national position. Even here the situation is spotty; not all 
legislators and high administrators reveal a sense of urgency. 
But most responsible government servants know that in some 
sense we are at war, as do the members of our armed forces. 
The last, in my long and extremely varied experience, are the 
foremost realists in America and we owe them a special debt 
for standing guard at our psychological breaches as well as our 
physical defenses. 

This will not do, if it is important that we win or at least not 
lose the cold war. If we are in fact losing it, as very many ob- 
servers think, the reason is to be found in the mentality and 
morality of large and dominant elements in American life. To 
reverse the tide and really to start getting the United States and 
freedom ahead, is going to take conviction, knowledge, and 
action in all sectors of our society and most notably in the 
four just enumerated: government, business, education, and 
religion. 

It is not my purpose, nor have I the time today, to deal with 
these great elements of power and influence in our national 
life. Perhaps the bare analysis I have given will be stimulating 
to you and cause you to ask your own questions and reach your 
own conclusions respecting each of these fundamental aspects 
of the United States. Each one is important, indeed momentous, 
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and without a real mobilization and energization in each of 
these areas, we will continue to limp instead of walk, and to 
lumber instead of run. 

The subject of this Conference, “Good Management—key to 
Survival,” suggests a sense of gravity and urgency. It suggests 
that halfway measures are not enough. This is the view I hold 
and have held and preached for more than 10 years. This is my 
gospel: Turn and repent and then set out anew, and go forward 
with speed while there is time. 

To do this involves morality and spirituality. Indeed basically 
the crisis we are in is moral and spiritual. The demand on us is 
a moral demand, in the deepest sense. To see clearly—our first 
need—and to act decisively—the second necessity like unto the 
firs-—requires quickened and galvanized moral will. These 
processes, which when the fire strikes, are instantaneously fused 
into One, impose something new and drastic upon our ordinary 
values. They force upon them prescription and revision. They 
introduce morality not as a dull code, but as a living, inspiring, 
and utterly necessary reality. 

Socrates, you remember, on the eve of his voluntary death 
said that the unexamined life was not livable for man. One 
might vary this great insight and say that, in the long run and 
certainly when crisis demands choice, the a-moral or nonmoral 
life is not livable for man. 

Morality is twofold. It rests upon the real and everlasting 
distinction between good and evil. In the Bible, soon after its 
beginning, there is a story of a woman and a man, of tempta- 
tion and a fall, of sin and endless woe. There are various aspects 
of the truth of this story of the first human beings, but this 
one surely is fundamental and takes us down to bedrock. The 
knowledge of good and evil is what makes man truly man, with 
a quality that is divine and godlike. Otherwise man is a gifted 
and superior animal; and there is no good nor bad; there is 
only what happens to be. 

Our time is a time of apocalypse—of revelation; and the 
revelation is of the reality of good and evil and of the awful and 
everlasting difference between the two. Take the experience of 
a magnificent patriot of our day—a man who was willing 
literally to lay his head on the block for his country. I refer to 
Whittaker Chambers. In his book Witness he tells the story of 
reading his first anti-Communist book and of the shattering 
effect it had on him. The book was I Speak for the Silent and 
was by an unimportant Russian technician named Tchernavin 
who had been suddenly seized for no reason by the secret police. 
Eventually he had escaped from a subarctic prison camp and had 
reached Finland. In freedom he wrote a description of slave 
labor camps and pleaded for those who scream aloud but can- 
not be heard save in the frozen wilderness. These screams, he 
said, pierce beyond the mind. They pierce to the soul, because 
a soul in extremity has communicated with that which alone 
can hear it—another soul. Then Chambers says: 

“I did not know what had happened to me. I denied the 
very existence of a soul. But I said: “This is evil, absolute 
evil. Of this evil I am a part.’” 

The most important lesson of contemporary history is not 
in politics, or economics, or military strategy. It is in ethics. It 
is in respect to the knowledge of good and evil. That this lesson 
has not impressed the West more, and our own country more, 
is a condemnation of us. It is an indication of the deep-seated 
character of the modern intellectual mood which makes Com- 
munism logical and makes it possible. 

This is the first aspect of morality. The second is the in- 
troduction of a calculus or principle of hierarchy into the goods 
of life and, by the same token, into the dés-values or evils of 
experience. This may sound complicated, and it is when we 
go into it abstractly. Yet it is obvious that we do regard some 
things as supremely worthful, others as less so, and some as in- 
different. We also know that there are evils and evils, and that 
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the choice of the lesser evil, where this is clear and there is no 
alternative, is valid and sound. 

War carries within its dynamic a moral compulsion; other- 
wise man would not be motivated so strongly in the hour of 
supreme national emergency. Our problem in the case of the 
cold war is to accomplish rationally what happens instinctively 
in the mind and soul when armies march and we know that 
danger is mortal. Values cannot remain quite the same, but 
must be moulded into a more fitting hierarchy. The self-regard- 
ing virtues must give way to concern, self-surrender, and sacri- 
fice. 

I said that we must by reason revise our scale of values and 
seek a cold war equivalent for the intuitive moral quickening 
and reorientation that war has traditionally brought. This is not 
wrong, but it obscures the mystery of the will and of freedom 
in choice. Reason is a present element but it is not coercive 
where morality is concerned. Therefore, we must distinguish 
between moral values involving free moral choice and the in- 
tellectual values or virtues in which the basic element is trained 
and informed judgment. 

I have been fond of saying that America’s failure so far in 
this century, notable in connection with two World Wars and 
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the Korean War, has not been mainly moral. We had good in- 
tentions and we rose in each case, as a people, to heights of 
nobility and disinterestedness. Our weakness and the spring of 
our inability and frustration in the fashioning of peace lay in 
a defect of the intellectual virtues—in poor judgment, lack of 
foresight, faulty analysis, and excessive subjectivity. 

For this we are paying dear today and the whole world is ia 
a grievous bind. But to get out, to overcome the present disas- 
trous interruption of history, to get the van of real progress 
moving again, will take more than good intelligence and clear 
analysis. It will take a powerful and protracted effort of the 
moral will. It will require resolution, courage, patience, faith, 
and hope. In other words, we must have a fresh baptism of the 
moral virtues. These are the factors that will prove decisive in 
the determination of the outcome in the most amazing struggle 
of history—the grapple of the great colossi in the age of the 
atom, the intercontinental and interplanetary rocket, and the 
exploration and manipulation of the human psyche. 

We will win the cold war if we have the will to win it. But 
if we go on as we are—with the Russians already behind our 
military defense lines, in the minds of people—we will lose, we 
will not survive, and mankind will enter a century, maybe two 
centuries, of international tyranny and unbroken despair. 


The Image Of The Image-Makers 


THE EVOLUTION OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
By HARVEY C. JACOBS, Under Secretary, Rotary International, Evanston, lllimois 
Delivered before Meeting of Zonta International, Evanston, Illinois, March 24, 1961 


the category of a “special privilege.” My feelings in 

the presence of such a preponderance of females are 
somewhat similar to those of Arthur Godfrey who, singing 
while surrounded by a chorus of lovely ladies in Hawaii one 
time, looked them over and sighed: “What a way to make 
a living!” I not only appreciate the personal pleasure of so 
much feminine charm—I am honored to share my thoughts 
with such outstanding service-minded citizens. 

I am especially grateful to have a small part in the recogni- 
tion of unusual public service and effective public relations. 
Public relations has become a glib expression, but /iving good 
public relations in daily associations is more than having a 
facility for glibness. It may be presumptuous for me to speak 
to this group about public relations, for several reasons— 
not the least of which is the historical fact that it is the 
ladies who, through the ages, have been mostly concerned 
about the impression they made on their various “publics.” 
They invented public relations. I suppose we could take its 
history clear back to Eve. Through the assistance of a very 
skillful agent, she pioneered in the “engineering of consent.” 
When Cleopatra entertained Marc Antony in regal splendor 
on the banks of the Nile, she was practicing public relations. 
The Queen of Sheba was equally effective and launched a 
campaign that even the wisdom of Solomon could not resist. 
And one of the most dramatic examples of concern about 
one’s image is exemplified by the worried queen in Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs. 

Today, however, thousands of normal people have become 
concerned about their “image,” and a new concept has come 
into popular use. Nearly all of us are image-conscious, but we 
reached a peak during the past presidential campaign and in 
particular during the great TV debates. The two candidates 
were most seriously concerned as to how their respective images 
came through the TV screen. Their impact was measured, 
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under the image-concept, in terms of emotional warmth, not 
intellectual strength. This is mot a new concept in politics, 
but we were almost back to the queen in Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs—with make-up and the shape of the nose 
actually becoming a political issue. It did not take much 
imagination for me to see Jack and Dick dashing out of the 
studios, running to their mirrors—Gallup or Roper, as the 
case might be—and saying, “Mirror, mirror on the wall—am 
I most photogenic of all?” 

My understanding of image-building is that it’s closely 
related to the associational test given by psychologists and 
opinion researchers. It’s as though I asked for a spontaneous 
word response after calling out the word “tomato.” Some 
persons would respond with “salt,” others with “food,” and 
some might say “Marilyn Monroe.” Much can be deduced by 
such an exercise—much about the “image” of the subject 
and of the respondent as well. 

If you want to test Zonta’s public image, you might try 
this technique on some non-Zontians sometime. I have tried 
this on applicants for positions at our office, asking them to 
repeat the first word that came to their mind when I said 
“Rotary.” I remember one who said “exclusive,” another said 
“old men,” and a third said “Kiwanis.” Now if you attach 
any value to this kind of research, you could deduce that the 
public thinks of Rotary as a group of exclusive old Kiwanians. 
But such an image does not frighten or depress me; all of 
us are in the service business together—and there’s room for 
all. 

I should like to congratulate Zonta on this local exemplifica- 
tion of service and fellowship, and also to add my felicitations 
to those who, in their daily work, have demonstrated the 
enduring satisfaction of service. 

Each of us in the service clubs has a different way of saying 
what we stand for, but the image of any institution, business, 
or organization is not created by our slogans or objects—it is 
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made from the reflections of individual members—the per- 
sonal, yet cumulative, acts of service, compassion, and concern. 
What we are speaks louder than what we say we are. 

And so the image is constantly a-building, whether we are 
aware of it or not. Those who are honored here tonight have 
not been conscious of the image they have projected, but here 
it is—shining out like a shaft in the darkness. How pleasant 
and refreshing to see it recognized! How hopeful to see it 
emulated! 

This kind of individual community service is not uncommon, 
but I fear that the “images” we hear most about are not based 
on such solid foundations. I picked up a magazine for salesmen 
the other day, and one of the articles was entitled “How to 
Improve an Image.” Yes, you guessed it. This one dealt with 
the cut of the salesman’s suit, the shine on his shoes, and the 
way he should comb his hair. 

This kind of image has some value but, like the image of 
the presidential candidates, it is based on pretty flimsy founda- 
tions. We might lock, however, at the deeper and broader 
aspect of image-building, and examine, with some satisfaction 
as well as alarm, the professional builders of images—the 
persons who work in the field of public relations. 

Public relations as a profession is relatively new, but, no 
one can deny its importance. Even the traditionally budget- 
conscious banks in the United States spent 27 million dollars 
for public relations last year. The conservative bankers must 
surely represent the last frontier. 

Public relations touches each of our lives, in ome way or 
another, many times a day. The ads you read, the commercials 
you see and hear, the letters you receive, the meetings you 
attend, the billboards along the highways—most of them are 
designed by specialists and directed at you and me in the cause 
of “public relations.” 

Public relations was born across the tracks. I can still 
remember the visit of the “advance agent” of the circus when 
he came to the small town newspaper where I once worked. 
He carried a handful of newspaper mats, some mimeographed 
copy, and under his arm were a dozen or so posters and hand- 
bills. This is not the full portrait of the classic “advance man,” 
but it is the first one I knew, and it suffices for a profile. 

The second stage in the evolution of public relations is only 
a short step removed. Contemporary with the development 
of mass media came the overwhelming desire of some persons, 
institutions, and organizations to have their names in the 
newspapers. Logically, there were—and are—those who had 
the necessary competence and contacts to get those “mentions.” 
Such skills must be bought with a price—in some cases, a very 
high price. 

So, this metamorphosis from the circus advance agent to a 
slightly higher form of life might be characterized by the 
familiar term, “Press agent.” This species still exists, but his 
image is considerably tarnished. This is the person who fre- 
quents the right bars and night clubs—who can, by the 
skillful use of the telephone, or the handwritten note, place 
his client’s name in the gossip or business columns. He is 
still the “advance man,” smoothing the red carpet for his 
client's grand entrance, whether it's in government, in business, 
or in education. For, public relations is keeping pretty high 
class company these days; evangelists, business leaders, college 
presidents—along with Elvis Presley and the Blue Angel 
night club—depend on public relations practitioners to help 
shape their images. 

But let’s move up the scale again as we attempt to fill in the 
image of these image-makers. 

Even though we die-hard journalists are reluctant to admit 
the image-makers to full fledged professional status, we are in 
fact confronted by a cousin from across the tracks who has 
moved in to take possession of the family inheritance. Once 
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scorned as a press agent, the brash relative is now a company 
vice president. He may receive an annual salary ranging from 
$10,000 to $100,000; he is now a “professional”—even though 
he has been barred from some professional journalistic circles. 
This will not jar him much, though, for he has his own pro- 
fessional society, recently strengthened by the merger of two 
large associations. He also has his own trade meetings and 
journals. Grossest insult of all, however, is that he is luring 
the best journalism graduates with his siren song of salary, 
status, and security. There are more than 100,000 men and 
women now earning their livelihood in public relations. They 
have surrounded their profession with technical jargon and 
have conjured up power and authority which can make a board 
of directors tremble. The old-fashioned press agent would not 
recognize the child he bore. 

Let's be as technical as the practitioners and try to define 
public relations. Not long ago some 2,000 public relations men 
were polled about their own definitions and this one emerged 
as a consensus: “Public relations is the continuing process 
by which business tries to win the good will and understanding 
of its customers, its employees, and the public at large— 
inwardly through self-analysis and correction; outwardly 
through all means of expression.” According to Richard Tobin, 
“public relations is in commercial America the catalytic agent 
of success and the most precious item on a firm’s list of assets.” 

Well! Any profession that can be described in such terms 
must have some reason for pride. It’s a long way from press- 
agentry. 

Beyond this, the wonder child has also achieved academic 
status. Some 700 colleges and universities now offer courses 
in public relations. Lest you infer that as a journalist I resent 
this rise to academic and professional respectability, perhaps 
I should mention that I introduced a course in public relations 
into a college journalism curriculum in 1945. No, it isn’t 
that we are jealous of success—we merely want to measure the 
image of the image-makers by objective standards and in 
proper perspective. 

Public relations, gradually evolving from the larvae of 
press-agentry, has not only spun a cocoon of respectability, it 
has now burst upon the morning as a social force based on 
“scientific” principles. One public relations counselor put it 
this way: “To public relations men must go the most im- 
portant social engineering role of them all—the gradual re- 
organization of human society piece by piece and structure 
by structure.” 

This, you can see, is a pretty ambitious project for such a 
Johnny-come-lately. What the philosophers and the statesmen 
and the politicians have been trying to do for centuries, the 
public relations men are going to accomplish with a neat 
piece of “social engineering.” 

To put it bluntly, the object of every successful public 
relations man or department is the “engineering of consent.” 
The public relations objective of the Bell Telephone Company 
is to make the public like the Bell company—to think warmly 
and happily about the company which provides such excellent 
telephone service. This company has not created a “corporate 
image” of an impersonal monster that sends bills every month, 
but rather one of a friendly, interested neighbor personified 
by a young lady called a “service representative.” 

Creating such an image is basic to the “engineering of 
consent,” and the public relations specialists have taken their 
“engineering” seriously. They are now the “molders” of public 
opinion, the builders of the “climate of favorable response,” 
and you and I are prime targets. As nearly all organized 
pressure groups depend upon public approval of their causes 
—some much more than others, of course—they have ex- 
panded their efforts in giving us facts favorable to their cause. 
They have not only undertaken to help us decide what to think, 
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they also have attempted to measwre our opinions in the various 
stages of formation. 

Quoting a few of the titles of public relations companies 
or agencies will project the image with even greater boldness. 
One Madison Avenue firm calls itself Opinion Leaders of 
America; another is Group Attitude Corporation; another is 
The Public Opinion Foundation; and another Opinion Builders, 
Inc. There are 1,300 public relations firms in this country— 
not all of them with such ambitious flags, but all claiming to 
have the power to engineer our consent to something or other. 

Most of the services rendered by these firms and individuals 
are commendable and in the interest of better understanding. 
The ones which are not, tend to have their influence canceled 
out by opposing pressure groups, thereby sparing the public 
any sinister developments—except for a frightful amount of 
noise. But if we are to see clearly the image of the image- 
makers, we must sample their techniques and attitudes. 

An editorial in Printer’s Ink recently stated that what busi- 
ness needs is some new slogans; the writer was deploring the 
fact that some of the old, familiar slogans were disappearing 
from the ads and releases and that no new ones were being 
coined. 

I read this copy at the time when a slogan came readily to 
mind. It was: “You can be sure if it's Westinghouse.” The ad- 
vertising man who thought that one up and the public 
relations geniuses who kept it fresh and warm and vibrant— 
personified by Betty Furness—must have thought they were 
expert engineers of consent. That slogan came quickly to 
mind because I had just learned that several Westinghouse 
executives had been indicted for conspiring to violate the 
anti-trust laws. Many who read this tragic—and perhaps in 
some ways unjustified—story must have wondered, as I did, 
what it is you can be sure about, if it's Westinghouse. 

For eight years I was director of public relations of a liberal 
arts college. The college motto was “Christianity and Culture,” 
and most of the time the college family was busy trying to 
practice Christianity and acquire a degree of culture, but once 
in a while there were other activities which did not even fit 
the extracurricular category. One such occasion holds very 
vivid memories for me. One of the fraternities decided to 
discipline its pledges by forcing them to sprint across a part 
of the campus in their night clothes. It was a cool night, but 
night attire for some of the boys was somewhat less than it 
was for others. 

A minister happened to be driving through the campus 
at that moment and what he saw so shocked and disgusted him 
that he spoke—impulsively . . . widely . . . and vividly about 
it. The newspapers got the story, and I spent the next three 
days on the telephone or in conference trying to explain how 
such antics came under the heading of Christianity and Culture. 
Our college made the front page of nearly every large news- 
paper in this country and several in England. I received tele- 
phone calls from hundreds of papers, from as far away as San 
Francisco. Hundreds of alumni and former friends of the 
college, from whom we had not heard in years, suddenly came 
to life. 

So, I can sympathize with the Westinghouse company; I 
can witness that it takes more than a slogan to make an image. 

Those who read The Saturday Review may recall that this 
excellent magazine annually recognizes distinguished public 
relations and advertising programs. Last year 28 companies 
and organizations received awards. Among them was the 
General Electric Company. This company received special 
mention for its outstanding development of a corporate ad- 
vertising and public relations campaign under the theme 
“Progress is Our Most Important Product.” The Saturday Re- 
view also awarded its “Businessman of the Year” citation to 
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Mr. Ralph J. Cordiner, chief executive officer of General 
Electric. 

In the February, 1961, issue of The Quill Magazine an 
employee of General Electric wrote an article describing the 
excellent program of advertising and public relations main- 
tained by the company. With commendable enthusiasm this 
young man explained the program which, in his words, is “so 
strong it attracts applications from 2,500 to 3,000 college 
graduates each year. Of these only an average of 38 are 
accepted ...” 

Now, I am sure the public relations men of GE, and Mr. 
Cordiner, deserved their awards last year; I feel certain that 
you can still be sure of reasonable quality if it's Westinghouse; 
these companies may not deserve the public humiliation they 
have received. But the image-makers will learn a lesson from 
these events, I hope. The most vivid image standing out in my 
mind is a pathetic, harassed, ulcer-ridden public relations man 
reading the newspapers with his head in his hands and perhaps 
even a few tears flowing. The image he has built so painstak- 
ingly is broken like a mirror dropped on pavement. 

So, it takes more than a high-powered, well-endowed pro- 
gram of public relations to create a favorable image. The 
image-makers, in my opinion, have bitten off more than they 
can chew. They may have a small part in the reorganization 
of society, but they-will need much help. 

To stop here in building the final image of public relations 
would be unfair, however. 

While public relations specialists can not escape the indict- 
ment that they have gone too far and too fast, they do exert 
a profound and far-reaching influence for good. They might 
improve their image if they admitted frankly that they are 
reformers and not motivational experts or commercial philoso- 
phers. Their greatest contribution may be created as an almost 
incidental by-product. Because of a concerted effort to create 
the image of the corporation or organization as a good citizen, 
there is always a strong chance that it will become a better 
citizen. As public relations men are elevated in the councils 
of management, they tend to see this management through the 
eyes of the public. Policies are formulated with a view as to 
how they will be received both “inside” and “outside.” They 
may see their publics as an opportunity for even greater service 
—not as subjects for manipulation. There is much evidence 
that a stronger sense of genuine social responsibility is created 
when public relations is emphasized. Public relations is in 
process of demonstrating that it is more than just the “right 
thing to do.” It is, simply, the right thing. 

Someone has said “to be, first—to do will follow.” If the 
image-makers, or the people who employ the image-makers, 
are looking for a slogan, this one can be recommended—“To 
be, first-—to do will follow.” 

Public relations, no matter how skilled, can never be a 
substitute for integrity; pretty words, no matter how smoothly 
fashioned, can never be a‘substitute for constructive action. 
Images, no matter how carefuly molded, will always yield to 
reality. 

In = final analysis, public relations is basically a matter of 
personal service, as you have already discovered. The public 
relations of any organization is simply the total of all the 
personal impressions created by those connected with it. Public 
relations, in reality, is very simple. 

A small group of business men were together. They had 
met many times before. Sometimes their conversations were 
strictly social and on other occasions they talked about business. 
This time one of them said: “You know, fellows, business 
needs a new philosophy.” Then, someone else added that the 
whole world needed a new philosophy. The third man reached 
into his pocket and took out a copy of the Bible. 

“I would like to read a few passages,” he said. 
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Nothing like this had ever happened in the group before. 
The group as a whole was not notably religious. For more than 
two hours, however, these executives searched for a new 
business philosophy. They did not find one. 

But they rediscovered an old one. And they agreed that it 
was exactly what the whole world needs to solve its greatest 
problem. This problem, they said, is mot economic, nor is it 
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political. The greatest problem of business—and of the world— 
is the problem of human relations . . . of the dignity of man 
. and of the sacredness of human rights. This is the verse 
they rediscovered: 
“Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
And there, too, is the heart of public relations. 


A Dangerous Century 
HOW FRANCE IS DOING? 
By MONSIEUR PAUL REYNAUD, Former Prime Minister of France 


Delivered at the Dinner of the American Society of The Legion of Honor, New York City, April 18, 1961 


eral Gruenther. Succeeding General Eisenhower who en- 

joyed the prestige he rightfully earned in leading the 
allies to victory, General Gruenther proved himself both a 
military leader and a diplomat. 

We are celebrating today the Legion of Honor. It is the only 
aristocracy recognized in France. It has the shape of a pyramid 
and General Gruenther is quite high, almost at the top, and I 
stand at the foot of the pyramid, lost in the crowd of more 
obscure chevaliers. The red ribbon of the Legion of Honor was 
the dream of the young lieutenant who, at Verdun, led his men 
out of the trenches to attack the enemy. It is this same red 
ribbon that is pinned on the heart of the old Sister of Charity 
who has devoted a long life, deprived of what is called today 
the joys of relaxation, in taking care of the poor. Again, it is 
that same ribbon which is conferred on the scientist in his 
laboratory, to the poet or to the artist whose works honor 
France. And finally it is also awarded to the foreigners who have 
contributed by their deeds to the defense of the ideal which we 
of the Legion of Honor all share. 

The Legion of Honor is France's daughter. So let us see how 
France, the oldest of your allies, stands today. 

First of all her schools and universities are crowded with 
children: in a few years our country will be the youngest of the 
big West European nations. 

Besides, she has given the world, in the course of the past 
three years, the spectacle of an outstanding economic and 
financial recovery. 

I am going to quote five technical and therefore fastidious 
points. They are of paramount interest to economists and must 
be respected. 

First, the French budget is balanced. 

Second, the expenses of the French State which are not met 
by the taxes are augmented by investments and loans to public 
and private enterprises, which contribute to the increase of 
French production. 

Third, the resources of the French Treasury are overabun- 
dant and they are maintained at this high level in order to 
avoid inflation which might result from the flow of foreign 
funds into France. 

Fourth, the trade balance shows in fact a surplus. In the last 
year our foreign trade has increased by 25 per cent, thanks to 
the liberal policy of reducing custom tariffs and suppressing 
quotas. Quite recently France has lowered its custom duties 
from 5 to 10 per cent not only in favor of the countries of the 
Common Market, but of the other Atlantic countries as well. 

Fifth, the industrial output of France has risen considerably. 
Here are three examples taken in entirely different sectors: 
compared with six years ago, the production of aluminum has 
doubled; that of automobiles has doubled; and lastly, the num- 
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ber of Air France passengers has doubled. 

These are the facts. Now these remarkable results have been 
attained in spite of the burdens that France alone continued to 
carry: first of all, the expenses of the war in Algeria are heavy; 
second, this war handicaps our economy by keeping out of 
production 300,000 youths; third, the huge sums that France 
spends to assist the developing of French speaking countries. 


INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTION IN FAVOR OF DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 

Now, let us compare the contribution of each great Western 
power in helping developing countries in relation to its na- 
tional revenue. Perhaps you will be surprised to hear the per- 
centage rates are the following: France is leading with 2.1%! 
of its national revenue; the United States, 0.69%*; United 
Kingdom, 0.6%; Germany, 0.8%; and Italy 0.4%. 

As you can see the sacrifice made by France in favor of devel- 
oping countries is generally about 31 times higher than any 
of the other allies. The result is that the standard of iiving is 
better in the areas helped by France than in those supported by 
other countries. 

I hope you will now allow me to tell you that if other coun- 
tries wish to do something for French-speaking developing 
countries, it is desirable that they strictly coordinate their efforts 
with ours, in order to avoid outbidding each other. Further- 
more, it is a fact that, in Africa, American intervention calls 
for Russian intervention. 

So much for France. 


CREATING A PUBLIC OPINION IN THE FREE WORLD 


But France is only one country of the Free World. Formerly, 
when I arrived in New York, I knew I was entering a country 
traditionally a friend of France. Today, as a citizen of the Free 
World, I enter into a country, not only a friend, but also the 
leader of the Free World. The election of the President of the 
United States is for me as important as a political event in my 
own country, for there is no salvation for France outside the 
salvation of the Free World. Each of us must contribute to the 
formation of the public opinion of the Western World, with- 
our adopting the old adage: “Right or wrong, my country,” 
which our British friends have discarded. There must be a patri- 
otism of the Western World. 

But it goes without saying that, to achieve this patriotism, 
our countries must have a common policy. It is essential that 
heads of States and Governments should have personal contacts 
with a view of attempting to put an end to their disagreements. 
That is why we are rejoicing at the news that President Ken- 
1 This data was issued by the French Government's “Development 

Assistance Group.” 
2 This rate reaches 1.1% if one adds to public aid that resulting from 
private investments and military aid. 
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nedy is going to visit General de Gaulle in May. 

For the distant future, I am optimistic. Our common ideal for 
the free development of the human being will finally prevail. 
Already a new middle class is forming in Russia. You will no 
doubt remember the challenge Mr. Khrushchev issued to you 
when he visited the United States: “Ten years from now,” he 
said, “the standard of living of the Russians will be higher than 
yours, and when I bypass you, I shall lower the car window to 
wave to you.” If Mr. Khrushchev attempted to carry out this 
ambitious plan, his attempt would mean so great a rise of the 
standard of living in his country that a numerous and powerful 
middle class would develop and demand a more liberal regime. 
It will take much longer for the developing countries. 


A DANGEROUS CENTURY TO LIVE THROUGH 

Therefore, I believe that we have in front of us a dangerous 
century to live through. During this time, the developing coun- 
tries are faced with the severe task of adapting themselves to 
the modern way of living. 

Everybody knows that South-East Asia threatens to fall over 
to the Communist side. 

I also fear that one day the great mass of Chinese will flood 
the whole of South Asia. For a long time, Chinese tradesmen, 
intelligent, active, industrious, proud today of the rise of their 
country, have in that area an outstanding position. China has 
recently conquered Tibet and had a bite at the Indian border. 
It will not confine itself to such gains. A few years ago in Hong 
Kong—an attic window opened on the Chinese communist in- 
ferno—I happened to meet an Intelligence officer. He since 
came to visit me in Paris and brought me a Chinese official 
atlas. It contains a map in which all the world is divided into 
three colors. In red, the Communist countries: one billion in- 
habitants. In green, the capitalist countries: Western Europe, 
Canada and the United States, have a total of 650 million in- 
habitants, and finally in yellow, the rest of the World, consisting 
of South Asia, the whole of Africa, Latin America and Oceania, 
under the title: “Semi-colonized countries.” It is this enormous 
yellow patch that the Communist Chinese intend to conquer. 
Their aim is to strangle the capitalist world by cutting it off 
from its sources of raw material which are necessary for its 
industries. 

To the Asiatic and African peoples, the Chinese say, “We are 
not white aristocrats; we are colored people like you.” And I 
know that, in Latin America, the Chinese, in their propaganda, 
have the cunningness not to insist on the Marxist dogma as the 
Russians do. 


WHAT SORT OF DICTATORSHIP SHOULD BE CHOSEN? 

A peril, on a greater scale, pertains to the political tegime 
which developing countries may finally choose. To a man suf- 
fering from hunger, it is absurd to offer the questionable po- 
litical satisfactions of a democratic system. 

The Communists claim that it is only through a dictatorship 
that certain populations can abolish ancestral traditions and 
religious impositions which are incompatible with the modern 
way of life. A one-man dictatorship brings about jealousies and 
hatreds and ultimately gives birth to a crisis ending in revolu- 
tion. Communist propagandists tell developing countries: “See 
what Communism has done for two developing countries: 
Russia and China. Communism embodies a doctrine and a 
faith. First of all, it brings about the end of corruption which so 
often is encouraged by the aid given by capitalist countries. 
Isn't Communism better than ‘Dictatorship tempered by Mur- 
der.’ Such is to be found in certain countries. If you become a 
member of the Communist family, you will be part of a great 
movement which will predominate all over the world. You will 
be on the winning side.” So speak the Communist agents and it 
is possible that, in the eyes of the future historians, Communism 
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will appear to have been a transitory regime which permitted 
the developing of certain countries—but at what price!—to 
adapt themselves to the modern world. But, it will not be easy 
to fod, anywhere, a Lenin and a people as obedient as the Rus- 
s$ians. 


Wuy HAs THE FREE WORLD BEEN LOSING GROUND FOR 
THE PAsT TEN YEARS 

I am, in no way, blinded by an anti-Soviet fanaticism. 
Nowhere in the whole world have my wife and I received a 
better welcome than three years ago in Russia. We visited this 
country from the Baltic to the Caucasus. At every halt, there 
were speeches and flowers. I had often in my life sent flowers 
to a woman, but they never sent me any and, at times, I was 
embarrassed by the big bouquet that a young girl put into my 
arms. I was impressed by the sympathy that the Russian people 
feel for France and by the curiosity with which the younger 
generation enquires about what is going on in the United 
States. 

Nor did I come out of the long interview I had with Mr. 
Khrushchev with the idea that he was ready to destroy the best 
part of humanity by launching a nuclear war. 

But, I have the conviction that the Communist leaders in- 
tend to see that their religion conquers the world. And this is 
normal for them. 

Now, we must admit that for the past ten years the West has 
been loosing ground. Not that it has become weak, but because 
its Communist opponent is getting stronger in vital areas. The 
might of the Russian people, a people of 210 million in- 
habitants, is aimed in three directions: pure science, the missiles 
and heavy industry. As for pure science and missiles, the Soviets 
are ahead. After they have pinned their visiting card on the 
moon and !aunched a projectile of 62 tons aimed at Venus, the 
first man to be launched in space was a Russian. 

What was the origin of all these triumphs? 

In Russia, the Academy of Science is at the Goverrment 
level. The Faculty of Science of Moscow is located in the 
highest skyscraper of Europe. Seven stories are devoted to a 
science museum for the students. The Dean showed me a large 
and well equipped laboratory. 

—How many of these have you got? I asked him. 

—Two thousand, was his answer. 

Another day I visited the Doubno Research Center, one 
hundred miles away from Moscow, where scientists coming 
from all parts of the world study the composition of matter. 
They work in laboratories; one of them is as big as a circus 
arena. 

In the field of pure science, on which depends the success of 
the missile and the conquest of space, the Free World lags be- 
hind. 

In that of applied science, Russia educates twice as many 
engineers, each year, as the United States, and you know that 
engineers are the best propagandists in developing countries. 

Let's go to the root of the problem. 

Is it possible for a civilization concerned with the happiness 
of the individual to ignore, without danger, the power of a 
civilization spurred on by collective ambitions regardless of 
individual happiness? 

In the Free World, we have one or two cars for each family. 
On the Communist side, I have seen tremendous stern crowds 
walking on the sidewarks of Moscow and Leningrad. But if they 
lack the personal advantages of the Western World, the Rus- 
sians are exalted by their collective triumphs. 


ATHENS, SPARTA AND OUR AGONIZING REAPPRAISAL 

The wealth, economic power and worldwide prestige of the 
West must not mislead us. In ancient Greece, Athens with its 
temples, statues, poets and philosophers exercised its intellectual 
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leadership on the world they knew. Sparta had nothing, but 
pride for its warriors whose “chests were the only fortifications 
of the city.” And in spite of that, Sparta took the political 
supremacy out of glorious Athens’ hands. Today's drama takes 
place on a bigger stage—the entire world. 

If the Free World does not adapt itself to the climate we are 
living in, it will know the same fate as Athens. This adaptation 
calls for an agonizing reappraisal of the frame of mind of 
Western man. He must develop an enthusiasm for collective 
ambition and relegate to second place the legitimate desire to 
obtain a constant rise of his standard of living. 


THE AMERICANS, A PEOPLE OF WHOM 
History WILL SAY.... 

We have two reasons to hope: the first is President Ken- 
nedy’s attitude. His first steps in the international fieid have 
been an encouragement to the United Europe of the Common 
Market, and two measures to try and avoid war: his firmness 
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on Berlin, and, the increase of conventional forces in Europe. 
It is the duty of the Allies to aaswer his appeal, as Europe has a 
greater population and much more wealth than Russia. 

The second reason for hope is that the people which is the 
leader of the Free World are the one of whom History will say: 

—Twice its armed forces have saved, in Europe, the freedom 
of the world. 

—After the Second World War and thanks to the Marshall 
Plan, it has saved its European allies from Communism. 

—It has accomplished more than that. After it had van- 
quished its enemies, it has also saved them. And that is un- 
precedented in history. 

The existence on the side of liberty of a people capable of 
such high achievements is one of the paramount reasons for 
our hopes in the future. 

I raise my glass to the President and to the people of the 
United States of America. 


= 
Belgium And The Congo 
WE DID NOT WISH TO WAGE A COLONIAL WAR 
By HIS EXCELLENCY LOUIS M. SCHEYVEN, Ambassador of Belgium to the United States 


Delivered before the Economic Club of New York, New York City, April 19, 1961 


questions which are repeatedly raised against the Belgian 

policy in the Congo. 1) Why did Belgium grant inde- 
pendence to the Congo so quickly? 2) Why did Belgium not 
prepare the Congolese for self-government? 

First of all, 1 would like to state a few facts as background 
information. The Congo has an area of 900,000 square miles— 
1/3 of the area of the United States, and 82 times the size of 
Belgium. 

The population of the Congo is roughly 13,000,000 people, 
whereas the foreign population was about 115,000 people on 
the eve of independence—among which were 90,000 Belgians 
including women and children. The Belgian active popula- 
tion amounted to approximately 36,000. I want to underline 
the fact that the Congo, being a Central African country, as 
far as its evolution is concerned, cannot be compared with that 
of Nigeria, Ghana, and other Western African countries which 
have been in contact with the outside world for several cen- 
turies. In 1908 the Congo became a Belgian colony, but as my 
country was involved in two World Wars, the Belgian author- 
ities were not in a position to do much in the Congo during 
those periods, which means that the Belgian activities in the 
Congo were limited to 42 years only. 

What have we done during that short period of time? First 
of all, we have provided the Congo with an excellent economic 
infrastructure, and the Congo has, at present, at its disposal 
10,000 miles of navigable waterways, 3,000 miles of railroads, 
86,000 miles of highways, and 20,000 miles of inland airways. 
Belgian investments in the Congo reach the high amount of 3 
billion dollars, and if you take into consideration the fact that 
the population of the United States is twenty times that of the 
Belgian population, that figure of 3 billion dollars is equivalent 
to an amount of 60 billion dollars according to American 
standards. From 1950 to 1959, the total amount of wages paid 
to Congolese workmen increased by 185%, although during 
the same period the total amount of workers increased by only 
15%. 

As far as our achievements in the medical field are concerned, 
I quote a statement published in the November 1960 issue of 


Te PURPOSE of my statement is mainly to answer two 


the World Health Organization Bulletin: “The Congo possesses 
an excellent network of hospitals, dispensaries, and modern 
laboratorses as well as a good auxiliary medical staff. And I 
would like to mention the rarely known fact that half of. the 
Congolese babies are born in hospitals.” 

Much has been said about the education the Belgians alleg- 
edly failed to provide for the Congolese. But most of these 
statements are inaccurate, and I take pride in mentioning the 
fact that on the eve of independence 1,700,000 children at- 
tended school, which represents 14% of the total Congolese 
population. Only one African country, Ghana, comes close to 
this percentage. We have created two universities in the Congo 
with the same standards as the Belgian universities. Time and 
again, it has been stated that on the 30th of June last year, 
only a small group—31, in fact—had obtained a university 
degree. These statements are misleading, because we also had 
at that time 136 medical assistants, who are considered as 
doctors in other parts of Africa, 6,000 nurses, midwives and 
other medical and technical personnel, and 500 priests who 
have received a high education. May I recall the statement 
made by Mr. Adlai Stevenson in New York on August 6th, 
1957: 

“In the ex-colonial African countries like the great 
Belgian Congo, Nigeria, Ghana, French Africa, the white 
man is working overtime to meet the great challenge of 
emerging Africa, this is especially apparent in education, 
health, agriculture, industrial development and political 
participation.” 

On June 30th, 1960, Patrice Lumumba himself, then Prime 
Minister of the Congo, made a speech in which he said, “What- 
ever has been done here, we owe to the Belgians. Belgium 
has been able to recognize our independence without delay 
and without restriction; this is due to the realistic policy of 
its leaders, which pays honor to Belgium. We trust that this 
policy will lead to a lasting and fruitful relationship between 
our two peoples, henceforth equal and linked by friendship.” 

Of course, we knew in Brussels that the Congolese were 
not yet ready for independence, but we have been subjected 
to heavy internal and external pressure. I need only to remind 
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you of the Bandung Conference in 1956, of the Accra Con- 
ference of December 1958. Furthermore, in 1960 alone, 17 
new African states reached the status of independence. As far 
as the internal pressure is concerned, riots broke out in Leo- 
poldville in January 1959 and 47 people were killed. On 
October 30th 1959, riots broke out in Stanleyville, the strong- 
hold of Patrice Lumumba: 70 people were killed and hundreds 
wounded. On the other hand, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations approved, last December, by 89 votes, a 
declaration on the granting of independence to colonial coun- 
tries and peoples. It stated that (quote) “the lack of political, 
economic, social or educational preparedness should never serve 
as a pretext for delaying independence . . .” (unquote). 

The only way to prevent the Congolese from becoming in- 
dependent was to wage a colonial war: as we Belgians have 
been fighting so long for our own independence, we were not 
ready to wage such a war, and of course, it was out of the 
question to get the support of anyone including the United 
States. So we took two important steps: First of all, on a pro- 
posal made by the Belgian Government, the Belgian Parliament 
agreed to earmark without strings $100,000,000 during the year 
1960 alone for the Congo and the Trusteeship Territories of 
Ruanda-Urundi. 

Taking into account the differences in the volume of the 
population between the United States and Belgium, this repre- 
sents an effort as high as 2 billion dollars for one year accord- 
ing to American standards. On the other hand, my Govern- 
ment concluded with the Congolese Government on the eve 
of independence a General Treaty of Friendship, Assistance 
and Cooperation in which it was decided: that the Belgian 
Government would place at the disposal of, and under the 
authority of the Congolese Government—upon mutually agreed 
terms—a staff in the administrative, judicial, military, cultural, 
scientific and educational fields. The “Loi Fondamentale’— 
the provisional constitution of the Congo—clearly stipulates, 
in Article 250, that “Belgian civil servants and employees, 
Belgian officers and non-commissioned officers, career magis- 
trates on duty in the Congo on the 30th of June 1960, are 
placed at the disposal of the Government.” Ten thousand 
Belgian civil servants were ready to help the Congolese whole- 
heartedly in the first stage of their independence. 

If we had foreseen that independence would come so sudden- 
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ly, we might have been able to hasten the training of the Con- 
golese and maybe, it would have been better for them to lower 
the standards of education which had been fixed. Remember 
also that even at the Bandung Conference in 1956, Chou-En- 
Lai, the Chinese leader, declared that a period of 15 years 
would be required before the colonies would reach independ- 
ence. 

You are fully aware of what happened a few days after the 
independence of the Congo: the mutiny of the Force Publique, 
the raping of hundreds of Belgian women, the exodus of a 
large number of my countrymen, the appeal for help made by 
Lumumba to Moscow and Peking, the chaotic conditions which 
are now prevailing in some parts of the Congo, the dissention 
which has existed between some of their leaders and the inter- 
vention of the United Nations. 

My Government is ready to recall the Belgians mentioned 
in the U. N. Security Council resolution of the 21st of February 
1961. But in order to carry on, the Congolese need the help of 
foreign technicians and so far, the United Nations has only 
been able to recruit 196 foreigners for civilian operations in 
the Congo, while the need for technicians in the private as well 
as in the public field is much greater. 

As Mr. Loridan, Belgian Ambassador to the United Nations, 
stated on the 6th of this month in the meeting of the General 
Assembly: 

1) The independence cf the Congo was proclaimed by 
Belgium without any reservation, limitation or after- 
thought. It is an accomplished fact. 

2) Belgium wishes to respect the sovereignty of the Congo 
and refuses to engage in any intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of that country. 

3) Belgium wishes to consolidate friendly relations with 
the Congo and to develop its cooperation with that 
country on a basis of esteem and complete equality. 

4) Belgium condemns any unilateral military aid or assist- 
ance furnished to the Congo in any form whatsoever. 

As Mr. Stevenson stated in 1957, we have to meet the great 
challenge of emerging Africa. Your country, Gentlemen, is the 
leader of the Free World and you will, I feel convinced, meet 
that great challenge. You may rest assured that you will always 
find Belgium at your side. 


A Family Of Nations 


ROLE OF THE INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 
By DR. PEDRO G. BELTRAN, Prime Minister and Minister of Finance of Peru 


Delivered at the closing session of the meeting of the Board of Governors of the Inter-American Development Bank, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, April 14, 1961 


HILE ENJOYING the generous hospitality of the 
WV Brazilian people, we have found in this meeting of 
the Inter-American Development Bank many other 
motives of satisfaction: In the excellent speech of our Presi- 
dent, Mr. Felipe Herrera, in which he showed the tremendous 
importance the Bank has for the present and future of this 
hemisphere. In the equally eloquent remarks of the delegates, 
and in the warmth and enthusiasm of the roundtable discus- 
sions; in short, in all our activities, in the very fact of meeting 
beside the beautiful Bay of Guanabara, we have been able 
to confirm the family spirit which inspires the governments 
of this hemisphere and the peoples they represent. 
That is the way it ought to be. That is the way it is. The 
inter-American system has never been better described than 
when it has been called a family of nations. As in any family, 


the ties which unite our countries, our peoples, are ties of 
natural affection and of an inevitable common destiny. And as 
in any family, we find not only mutual respect but the duty to 
help one another. 

The presence of one rich and powerful member, in our 
American community, could be a disadvantage and even a 
cause of irritation and estrangement but this would be true 
only if we lost sight of the family concept. Fortunately as we 
have seen in the words of President Kennedy, and in the deeds 
which accompany these words, and as Secretary Dillon has just 
confirmed in this room, the bigger and richer brother, moved 
by higher considerations of morality, and in accordance with 
the common interest, which includes self-interest, has ex- 
tended his hand manfully and fraternally to his less fortunate 
and still growing brothers. In doing this he fulfills a family 
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duty. He strengthens the hemispheric unity essential for the 
survival of the family as such, and for the survival of each 
member. 

We of America are engaged in what we can call a task of 
bringing ourselves closer together. In terms of the hemisphere 
we are united in the close brotherhood inspired by our common 
history and geography, and by the clear ideals of liberty which 
we all share. And that same spirit of brotherhood must reign 
equally within each country. Thus, at the national level and 
not only at the continental level, the more prosperous must 
understand their obligations toward their less fortunate 
brothers. Those who have much must understand their fraternal 
and Christian duty toward those who have nothing. They must 
accept sacrifices and renounce privileges for the great task 
which awaits us with such terrible urgency and which consists 
in raising the standards of living of all the men and women of 
America. 

That is the clear objective to which we aspire: To improve 
the way of life of the American, equip him for the battle of 
life, free him from the scourge of misery and the torture of 
ignorance, respecting his liberty and his dignities as a creature 
made in the image of God. We know well that for this ob- 
jective, as Mr. Dillon has said, the stability of our economy is 
the cornerstone, a proper tool and certainly not the final goal 
in itself. 

There is a false notion that we must choose between stability 
and development. As if stability were an obstacle to develop- 
ment or as if for unexplained reasons development required 
the instability of our economy. The truth is exactly the op- 
posite. There are the countries of America which have been 
able to stabilize themselves financially through policies of 
austerity—difficult to apply, resisted by demagogery, some- 
times poorly understood even by the people who benefit. But 
they have done this, not to stop at mere stability, but to lay 
the groundwork for sure and soun! progress in direct benefit 
of the great majority. 

But we could not seriously defend collaboration among 
countries of America, if the action of the United States, through 
the Inter-American Development Bank and other entities, 
represented a subsidy for an unbalanced budget, for financial 
anarchy, for political ineptitude, or especially for administrative 
corruption or slothfulness of the people. 

We believe it is our obligation to put our houses in order 
and to dedicate ourselves to hard work. We believe in the 
necessity of freely elected governments, governments which 
respect liberty, governments which are honest, prudent and 
diligent, governments which are imbued with the idea of the 
common welfare. We believe in the protection of the law as 
the best and indispensable guarantee to encourage saving and 
investment of capital. We believe in economic stability as the 
only way to protect the peoples from the burden of continental 
rises in the cost of living. Exactly because we believe in all 
these things we believe also in Operation Pan American, con- 
ceived and expounded by Brazil, and in the Alianza para el 
Progreso proposed by President Kennedy. 

For our countries of Latin America where the population 
increases so rapidly, where the production of goods and 
services does not always increase in the same proportion; 
where each year new useful jobs must be found for the increas- 
ing population; the question of progress is, literally, a question 
of life and death. We must face the double challenge of the 
growth of population and the general longing for a better 
life. Because if we do not meet this challenge, we shall cer- 
tainly perish. 

Progress, economic growth, expansion of wealth, indus- 
trialization, expansion of markets, substantial increase in 
buying power, whatever words you use, we all understand 
the concept. But we do not believe in the methods of the 
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Pharaohs. We do not believe in their present-day counterpart, 
totalitarian methods, which consist in planning great works 
but with the sacrifice of millions of human beings and of 
several generations. Therefore we must think in terms of the 
human being of today, not as a figure of statistics but as a 
man of flesh and blood, who lives and breathes, who knows 
hunger, perhaps is attacked by sickness requiring medical 
attention, lacks schools, needs a roof over his head, and longs 
for a bit of land to work and to call his own and to be able 
to pass on to his children. The present living conditions of 
our peoples in many cases are terribly difficult. Therefore 
paralleling a plan of economic growth, we must carry forward 
without delay a bold and creative program of social betterment. 

In view of such formidable and essential obligations, I 
must say that it seems to me frankly foolish for governments 
to use up their always insufficient resources in trying to take 
the place of private enterprise in economic activities which 
private individuals can carry out for the benefit of themselves 
and the community. On the other hand, it also would be absurd 
for a government to use public funds merely to help private 
businessmen to get rich. As I have already indicated private 
enterprise needs only the safeguards of law and a reasonable 
expectation of profit to develop itself and to contribute to 
the progress of the nation. 

Private capital has a duty, moreover, to contribute to the 
acceleration of the development process by a policy of rein- 
vestment in our countries. This policy, as our President, Felipe 
Herrera, has well said, will help to overcome the deficit in the 
rate of economic growth which is one of the most pressing 
problems which we have to face. 

If we will do what must be done; that is to say if we will 
encourage and stimulate private investment, and if, on its 
part, private capital will recognize its duty to work for the 
good of the great masses of our population, this problem will 
be on its way to solution according to the capacity of each 
country and for the common good. 

In my opinion, once a government has met such basic 
responsibilities as police protection, public administration, 
health services, education, and national defense, public funds 
should be used with the most scrupulous care for two purposes: 
in the economic field to carry out works which are indispensable 
for progress but cannot be executed by private enterprise 
because they involve too much risk or because there is no 
immediate profit, or because the benefits would be spread 
over a very long period of time. 

And in the field of social progress, the government as 
servant of the common welfare, must think exclusively of the 
less fortunate, the dispossessed, who are everywhere the most 
numerous. And government must mobilize the energy of the 
nation for that vast cooperative effort which is the Alianza 
para el Progreso. 

President Kennedy's proposal is without parallel in the 
magnitude and nobility of its aims and which is intended to 
satisfy the basic necessity of the peoples of this continent, 
bringing to them housing, jobs, land, health, and schooling. 

Mr. President, I deeply appreciate the honor shown my 
country in selecting me to express, on behalf of all the dele- 
gations, our thanks for the many attentions received from the 
Government and people of Brazil which I do with all my heart. 

As for myself, I take this opportunity on this dey, which 
is by auspicious coincidence the Day of the Americas, to ratify 
publicly my faith as a citizen of the Americas, and as a demo- 
crat. I must say, with the utmost frankness, that the ideal and 
yearning for progress in our hemisphere cannot be repre- 
sented even remotely by a revolution such as the Communist 
revolution which, to the regret of all, has now seized one of our 
countries; a revolution which represents the degrading spec- 
tacle, from a moral point of view of executions by firing squad 
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without due trial, of imprisonment for indefinite terms; a 
spectacle of terror and despotism. From a material point of 
view it presents the spectacle of hardships, privations, and 
wage cuts. 

Our forefathers did not rise up against colonial domination 
a century and a half ago merely to convert our countries into 
concentration camps of any hue whatever, be they red, black, 
or yellow. In our American community we do not conceive 
of the individual as being at the service of the state or politics. 
On the contrary, we believe the state and politics to be instru- 
ments at the service of the individual. We do not see the 
individual as an abstraction but as a human being with a 
name and life of his own. 

We cannot forget either the spiritual or the material side 
of man. This is the true Christian human spirit which ani- 
mates our peoples. For us liberty is incomplete without eco- 
nomic welfare. But at the same time we reject the fallacious 
promise of economic welfare which not even the totalitarian 
regimes fulfill, and which begins by depriving us of our divine 
gift of liberty. Here also there is a false notion that we must 
choose between liberty and economic welfare. No; because 
liberty is not sufficient or authentic without welfare; and 
welfare is not possible and would be humiliating without 
liberty. 

I confess that I am not only impressed, I am deeply moved 
by the success of our meetings, by the enthusiasm which I 
have observed here. At last we are busy with the task of today 
and with thought for tomorrow, and no longer with the sterile 
recriminations of yesterday suitable perhaps for a debate of 
historians but not for an assembly of economists. How small 


and how pointless seems the artificial bickering among our ° 
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countries when we contemplate the great enterprise on which 
we have embarked. 

I have the conviction that we still have time to take up and 
complete the work which the peoples of the Americas are 
awaiting. I also have the certainty that tomorrow will be too 
late. Happily, we all now have understood this. I have the 
conviction that in the Alianza para el Progreso the Inter- 
American Development Bank is going to be an increasingly 
useful tool. It already has made astonishing headway in a few 
short months thanks to its own resources and to the moral 
and intellectual qualities of our president, Felipe Herrera, and 
of the other executives. 

At this time there can be no doubt of the fundamental 
role which the bank is playing to bring our countries together 
and to work united in the knowledge that we are all pursuing 
the same objective. Joint action based on the sincere spirit of 
solidarity among our peoples is the only secure base from 
which success can be achieved. 

The fervent hope which should arise in all of us is that the 
family of American nations should continue united. In carrying 
out our common efforts for the common goods, the Inter- 
American Bank will be decisive in that the philosophy with 
which it is inspired transforms it into not merely a financial 
entity but rather a collective organism dedicated to the spiritual 
and material progress of Latin America. 

Finally, I am convinced that nothing has contributed more 
to the cooperative spirit of this meeting than the friendly and 
charming atmosphere of Brazil, our sister nation, the colossus 
of South America, a country great also in its spirit, forged by 
civilization and democracy, warm in climate and cordial in 
heart, which is without doubt the most important. 

Many thanks. 


A Cooperative Union Of Free Nations 


WELFARE OF THE MASSES THE PRIMARY OBJECTIVE 
By ADOLF A. BERLE, Chairman, Task Force on Latin America, Department of State 


Delivered to the Association of the Bar of the City of New York, Pan American Day, April 12, 1961 


risis. Events in the next few months may decide the next 

hase in history of the Pan American institution, and with 
it of the twenty-one nations constituting the inter-American 
world. Equally, they may vitally affect the lives of all of us here 
present. 

The situation resembles the European crisis of 1947. Then, 
Secretary of State Marshall proposed to Europe the famous 
plan known by his name. The Soviet Union countered by de- 
claring the Cold War. Climax was reached in December of that 
year. I had the honor of addressing this Association when that 
fantastic contest was at issue. Ir was surmounted, and a free, 
prosperous and creative Western Europe emerged from the 
ashes of World War IL. 

In the Americas this year President Kennedy, after most 
careful study, proposed the Alliance of Progress. His con- 
ception, outlined on March 13 last, offered cooperation with all 
American nations willing to join, designed to achieve three 
results. The first was to maintain and preserve governments 
dedicated to freedom and progress, and against tyranny. The 
second was organization of continuing collaboration in a ten- 
year plan to assure growth of production, by combining Ameri- 
can and Latin American resources, capacities and skills. Its 
third objective was national planning for social justice, assuring 
that the fruits of increased production and national incomes 
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should increase the standard of living of the poorest. In simple 
terms this meant growing opportunity and capacity for all to 
have land, jobs, housing, health and education. 

Response to this plan was immediate. A number of Presi- 
dents of American countries directly communicated to the 
White House their warm support. No less important, a substan- 
tial group of political parties in twelve countries declared their 
approval of the plan as a platform upon which common effort 
could be constructed. More formal organization will be reached 
when the Inter-American Economic and Social Council meets 
to work out detailed plans. 

In the Western Hemisphere today, as in the Europe of 1947, 
there are obstacles. Some have already been removed by the 
vast Latin American revolution accomplished in the past fifteen 
years. During that period Latin America discarded most of its 
tyrants, reconquered freedom for peoples and re-established 
governments responsible to the will of their citizens. President 
Kennedy’s plan would have been meaningless if most Latin 
American governments were still cast in the mold of the 
ousted Argentine dictator, Juan Domingo Peron. 

Another obstacle is, obviously, seizure of the Cuban regime 
by the Sino-Soviet bloc, and their use of Mr. Castro as a 
Twentieth Century Maximilian to advance their imperialist 
plans for conquest of the Americas. Using that regime as a 
spearhead, we face an intent, expressed both by Castro and by 
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Communist-bloc propaganda, to force similar seizures on all 
the other nations of the American world. One remembers a 
similar obstacle in the attempted seizure of Greece in 1947. 
The same misrepresentations were made then as they are today. 
The prehensile clutch of overseas aggression was thinly masked 
by Quisling leaders and mercenary guerrillas. The Greek chil- 
dren were kidnapped and sent to Communist countries, just as 
Cuban children are now being conscripted, taken from their 
families and sent behind the Iron Curtain. Screaming denuncia- 
tion of President Kennedy's initiative by the Cuban Communist 
camp in 1961 exactly parallels the abuse launched by the Com- 
munist satellites against Secretary Marshall. Their attacks are 
almost amusing. They would like to call it United States im- 
perialism. But as the United States has no empire, their theorists 
are struggling to invent one. Marxist scholars are now trying to 
explain that contrary to Marxist theory, wage levels and stand- 
ards of living of the poor indeed can and do rise under a free 
system—rise faster in fact than do standards of living in Com- 
munist countries. Most humorous is their reversal on major 
theory. Imperialism, in Marxian analysis, sought to conquer the 
markets in Latin America. Now it has been discovered that the 
United States in fact contributed mightily to Latin America by 
affording markets for Latin American products in the United 
Staces. They now insist it is “aggression” for the United States 
not to buy Cuban sugar—on a preferential basis. Today it is 
Marxists who wish to conquer markets—and build armaments 
to do it. In fact a replacement for the organization formerly 
provided by empire has been found. 

Knowing Cuba and Latin America, I have confidence that 
Cubans and Latin Americans will overcome this obstacle as 
Greeks and Europeans overcame it fourteen years ago. But we 
must all remember that the primary struggle now is not against 
that obstacle—Communist opposition is merely one of the 
difficulties we must overcome. Our real struggle is to add 
strength, organization and resources to the tremendous surge 
for life, construction and human improvement sweeping Latin 
America today. Our ultimate enemies are ignorance and disease, 
grinding poverty and insecurity, lack of production and lack of 
social justice—all legacies of a discarded past. Our weapons are 
food and the technique of increasing its supply; land, its better 
distribution and use for homes and for production; preventive 
medicine and care available to the humblest as well as the 
highest; teaching for children and adults, giving men and 
women the knowledge they need to enter modern life; credit, 
to give access to modern tools and techniques. A mighty 
weapon is the modern instrument of social planning, to make 
sure that the surge of production does not merely make the 
rich richer, but directly advantages the poor. The United States 
has been able to conquer these enemies. No Communist govern- 
ment has yet done so in comparable measure. 

To do this, the United States must assist not merely with 
money. That, of course, will be needed. Even more we can 
cooperate by joining resources with those of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Their resources also are great. With modern or- 
ganization, this generation can do for Latin America what our 
fathers did for us in the United States. The technique of pooled 
resources under freedom was the great American contribution 
to modern economic life. Now, in common purpose, we can 
use that technique to make the freedom real. Freedom from 
tyranny must be more than freedom to starve. It must be free- 
dom to enter an economic system which gives land to the land- 
less, work to the unemployed, and affords the peon as well as 
the hidalgo a solid economic base. It must be based on uni- 
versal education, making the next generation more capable 
than the last. Then freedom becomes a meaningful concept. 

I hope all of you realize how significant this is. 

The American world was the first to throw off the shackles of 
empire. Until half a century ago a dozen empires ruled the 
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world—except the Western Hemisphere. Outside the Com- 
munist bloc empires today are not popular. One of their 
contributions, notwithstanding, ought to be recognized here. 
They did provide a frame-work of currency, transport and mar- 
keting, often unsatisfactory but within which economic life 
could be carried on. We have learned from experience that 
when their organization is dissolved it must be replaced by 
something else. 

This gap the American world has sought to fill. The Pan 
American Union set up in April 1890, was the beginning of 
a cooperative international relationship. In 1936, it introduced 
the right and the obligation of consultation between the 
American nations regarding common problems. In 1938 this 
was enlarged to include the conception of common defense of 
the hemisphere. By the Act of Chapultepec in 1945, in which 
Governor Rockefeller and I were active, more formal agree- 
ments for common defense and common economic effort were 
arranged. These later were embodied in formal treaties of Rio 
de Janeiro (1947), and the Pact of Bogota which established 
the present Organization of American States, coming into effect 
in 1951. During the whole period international constitutional 
law for the hemisphere was meanwhile being pounded out by 
the resolutions and declarations of a long series of Pan Ameri- 
can conferences, regular and special, and occasional consulta- 
tions of Foreign Ministers. 

This titanic task has received all too little attention. In simple 
language, there is here being constructed a family of equal and 
independent nations, working together to take over and per- 
form in common interest the functions formerly performed by 
empires for their own interest. We are so accustomed to this in 
the Americas that we take it for granted. How long the road 
and how steep the mountain travelled and climbed can be seen 
when we look at Africa today. There, emerging from empire, 
many free and independent nations are beginning to struggle 
to achieve common agreement among themselves which has 
been attained by the American nations through the inter- 
American organization. 

Imperfect as the Pan-American organization still is, its in- 
stitutions have given more peace to a larger area and for a 
longer period than any international organization in existence. 

The chief lack in the inter-American system, I think, has 
been in the field of economic and social development. Pro- 
vision was made for ploughing that field in the Charter of 
Bogota. It provided for an economic and social council “for the 
promotion of the economic and social welfare of the American 
nations through effective cooperation for the better utilization 
of their natural resources, the development of their agriculture 
and industry and the raising of the standard of living of their 
people.” (Art. 63, O.AS.) Too little was done to give this 
council resources and power to realize these objectives, though 
it maintained a limited program of technical cooperation. The 
substantial beginning was made last year. The Inter-American 
Development Bank was brought into existence—it had first 
been proposed in 1890 and a treaty for it had been worked out 
in 1943. Ir now is functioning, and has some funds. Appro- 
priation of the $500 millions promised by the previous Ad- 
ministration at Bogota last year has been asked, and is now 
pending before Congress. I hope and believe the appropriation 
will promptly pass and that Americans everywhere will support 
and approve it. 

The major steps towards putting an economic and social floor 
under the inter-American structure were outlined by President 
Kennedy's speech of March 13 on the Alliance for Progress. 
That, you recall, proposes a ten-year plan, based in turn on 
national economic plans of the countries involved. As it is made 
real, the cooperative union of free nations designed to give to 
men and women a modern standard of living, comes of age. 
It is both a duty and a pleasure to point out that in conception 
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as well as realization this has been and will continue to be the 
work of Latin Americans, working with their colleagues in the 
United States and elsewhere. The list of collaborators is a long 
roster of distinguished Latin American statesmen, economists 
and scholars, many of whom are equal in éxperience, training 
and capacity to the best in the world. 

Of particular interest is the fact that the social needs of 
countries and peoples are the first concern of the new plan. 
Previous measures sought economic development-—but took 
little thought whether the results would be distributed so as to 
benefit all. This time, the welfare of the masses is the primary 
objective. In liberating the continent from bondage of misery, 
we may also liberate the world from a terrible and tragic hoax 
—the illusion that social progress can be achieved only by blood 
and by tyranny, by secret police and by firing squads. 

So long as the inter-American group of nations stays to- 
gether, works together, thinks together, dreams together, and so 
organizes that thinking and working as to bring dreams closer 
to reality, the progress of the Americas is assured. But this re- 
quires organization, and organization requires a clear knowl- 
edge of objectives. To raise standards of living in Latin America 
more production is needed there than now exists. This prob- 
lem is primarily economic. To assure that increased production 
shall benefit everyone is a socia! task, and requires social or- 
ganization. Specifically this means that a substantial share of the 
production shall go to maintain health, to provide schooling of 
children, training for technicians and greater support to uni- 
versities. It means maintaining the right of free labor to secure 
for workmen a fair share through wages and social insurance. It 
means that tax systems shall assure that economic growth does 
not merely make the rich richer. It means that in one or another 
form, ownership of industry in each country shall be spread as 
widely as possible. It means long programs so that millions of 
families shall have and can hold their homes and their farms, 
and can be grub-staked with food and tools during the difficult 
years of clearing and establishment. It means road programs 
connecting the great interior frontiers with the great cities and 
ports, to make marketing possible. It means supervised credit 
so that men, placed on the land, can get tools for their use and 
training to use them. 

The Export-Import Bank of Washington, and importantly 
one branch of the Inter-American Development Bank, have 
already dealt with and will continue to deal with loans and credit 
for the classic purpose of increasing production. In this respect 
their operations follow the accepted lines of long-term commer- 
cial lending. The new fund which is presently being added and 
later additions to it must take into account the financing of 
operations not normally commercial. Education is a major 
example. My own fear has been and still is that education will 
receive too little consideration. Over-all it is the most profitable 
expenditure possible. Even in cold economics the returns from 
education are enormous. But these returns do not come back 
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through normal commercial channels. The amount and han- 
dling of this kind of investment, therefore, fall outside con- 
ventional molds; but it must not be scrimped on that account. 

Here we must seek the understanding and support of the 
citizens of the United States. I could, if necessary, demonstrate 
that the effort we are organizing in Latin America in time will 
return to the United States economic advantage far surpassing 
the investment. Our European efforts did so. But I prefer to 
make the case more starkly and simply. This organization, these 
expenditures, this dedication of resources outside and beyond 
commercial lines must be done because it ought to be made and 
done. It ought to be done even if no calculable fragment of 
advantage ever came back to us. This is our contribution to our 
world—our affirmation of ourselves—and it transcends calcula- 
tions of profit or personal benefit. The Alliance for Progress 
needs and indeed can have no better justification. 

You will pardon a personal word. I have worked and lived 
and studied and hoped in this world for forty years in private 
and public life. Its scholars and its politicans and its poets and 
its musicians have taught me most of what I know. I remem- 
ber golden evenings in Governor Luts Munoz Marin’s kindly 
Puerto Rican castle by the sea, where came men like Raul 
Prebisch of Argentina, Romulo Betancourt of Venezuela, José 
Fiquéres of Costa Rica, Miré Cardona of Cuba, Pablo Casals 
with his ‘cello, the Presidents of many of the great universities 
of Latin America, young men dreaming dreams, and old men 
seeing visions. I recall long discussions in Brazil and Colombia 
with the younger men fighting to plan for the future of those 
vast nations. I have seen South American cities like Sao Paulo, 
equal to the greatest in Europe, built in the short space of 
twenty years, and villages which a decade ago were a handful 
of mud and wattle huts leap into towns equipped for modern 
life with houses, schools, electricity, paved roads. By com- 
parison, the similar development of our own West was gradual. 

This demand for life; this breaking of old colonial traditions 
in Latin America is called a “revolution.” So it is; as it is also 
ours. It is the continuing revolution of the American world. 
Now it is equipped, staffed, and organized as a new generation 
of young men who have sought and received university train- 
ing. They believe, and so do I, that a new world can be made. 
It will be the world of all the Americas; and it will be great. Its 
population compares with the great Asian blocs beyond the 
Pacific—but the American bloc has land and resources. 

Above all it has freedom. In a period of a decade, it should 
be possible to increase by at least one half the living standards 
of everyone, and of the poorest far more than that. As that 
decade draws to a close it should be possible to open new doors 
to a larger life for every child and youth in the inter-American 
world. To assure that this is done, and more besides—is the 
precise task of the Alliance for Progress working with the 
American States, the 71st anniversary of whose union we cele- 
brate tonight. 


The Weapon Khrushchev Can’t Match 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 
By J. K. STERN, President, American Institute of Cooperation, Washington, D. C. 
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your grandchildren will be Communists.” The best 
weapon we have pointed against him is our overabun- 
dance of food—this is even more important than any missile in 
the long run. We have just retired a Secretary of Agriculture 
about whom there was a great deal of controversy because we 
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have an overabundance of food. Khrushchev has just banished 
to Siberia his Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Maskatevich, be- 
cause they have drastic food shortages—and starving people. 
The same situation exists in Red China. 

In Russia today, with food shortage, 45% of the popula- 
tion are on farms producing food. In the U. S. only 10% of 
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the population are on farms and we get 91% of all our food 
from two million farms. 

Our new Secretary of Agriculture, Orville Freeman, said last 
week, “American agriculture has been a magnificent, unbeliev- 
able success. The average American works only one day a week 
to obtain enough money for food, whereas the average Russian 
works from three to three and one-half days just to eat.” 

“If the cost of food had risen as much during the past eight 
years as the cost of other things we use, it would have cost 
consumers $70 billion more than it did to eat,” he said. “The 
federal government pumped $35 billion into the farm eco- 
nomy during this period but consumers still wound up $35 
billion ahead of what they would have if farm prices had risen 
as sharply as other costs.” 

Senator George D. Aiken said recently: 

“It is not the farmer so much as it is the public that would 
pay dearly if farm programs were abolished. Only the fact that 
some surpluses are produced holds retail prices for foods as low 
as they are today. Even a slight shortage would result in sky- 
rocketing consumer prices. 

“It is the economy of the United States, the security of 
America and the preservation of our soil and water resources 
that necessitate the operation of a basically sound and prosper- 
ous agriculture. 

“Does the urban dweller living alongside a river where 
floods used to be prevalent realize that he is more secure today 
because of a series of reservoirs in the upper reaches of that 
river, the cost of which is charged to the farmer on whose land 
they are located and who does not necessarily get much, if any, 
benefit from it? 

“Do the millions of mothers in our cities realize that the 
lunches which their children receive at school are charged, in 
part, to the farm program? 

“Do our internationally-minded citizens know that, in the 
aggregate, billions of dollars worth of foreign aid programs and 
military assistance for other countries are paid for with agricul- 
tural commodities, the cost of which is charged to farm pro- 
grams? 

“Does the merchant seaman realize that his job and part of 
his pay probably come from our Department of Agriculture 
appropriation? Fifty million dollars a year of this appropria- 
tion accrues to the Merchant Marine for transporting farm 
commodities under P. L. 480. 

“Does hardly anyone realize that part of the cost of the milk 
and dairy products used by our armed forces is charged against 
the farm program? 

“Do those who are concerned with maintaining the soil and 
water resources of the nation realize that nearly all the cost of 
the conservation work is charged against the farm program? 

“Do they realize that we are planting over one billion forest 
trees a year on eroded and tired land and that the farmer who 
plants those trees will in all probability never harvest a single 
one of them? The harvesting will be done by those who come 
two generations later. Yet the cost of all our public reforesting 
is charged against agricultural appropriations. 

“Does the housewife realize that much of the research work 
done on the preparation and handling of food for her benefit 
is charged against the farm program? That all the inspection 
of meats and other foods products which is charged to the 
farm program is done primarily for the benefit of the nonfarm 
population? 

“The greatest stabilizing influence of the world’s economy 
today is the agriculture of the United States. Take away our 
assurance of plenty of food and international chaos could re- 
sult.” 

The housewife in this country pushes her cart through the 
supermarket—with a choice of perhaps 8,000 articles, pre- 
pared, dehydrated, canned, frozen, etc. 
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In addition, she fills the cart with paper towels, buckets, 
tooth paste, brooms, phonograph records, on cans, Cigarettes, 
and encyclopedias. Then she remarks at the check-out counter, 
“My, isn’t food expensive!” 

In most of the world today the problem is hunger-food sup- 
ply. Thousands die, and always have, from starvation annually 
—sometimes millions. 

When the Master of all men suggested the prayer which in- 
cludes, “give us this day our daily bread,” He was suggesting 
something that was uppermost in the minds of everyone, every 
hour of every day, except the few wealthy rulers of the land. 

Today, in the United States, 180 million people sit down to 
breakfast, 180 million people to lunch, 180 million people to 
dinner or supper, as you may call it, a total of 540 million 
meals daily—with never a thought that of the 3 billion people 
on the face of the earth, we are among the few who do not 
know what the word hunger means. 

Why, with all these blessings in this country—why does the 
average consumer think that farmers are getting fat off the 
land, due to high food prices, or by bleeding the U. S. Treasury 
through subsidies? 

It is true that except for the farm or rural press and radio, 
we are usually presented to the public in a bad light. Few play 
up the big investment in farming—over $200 billion thar 
returned less than 6% on the capital invested in recent years— 
even if you allow nothing for the managers of this biggest 
business in the U. S. 

If farmers could have invested all their money in General 
Motors stock last year—and sat on their rocking chairs for the 
whole year—they would have ended up with the same amount 
of money—without doing any work. And what would have 
happened to the country? And to the free world? 

We are in a recession today—in this area and in some others 
—but not in the whole U. S. 

I resent some of our national leaders trying to exaggerate 
the situation. Are we trying to make or cure a recession? 

We should thank the Creator for our opportunities in this 
land of promise. I would like to ask those who are dissatisfied 
with our progress, what other nation on earth they would 
prefer. 

We are confused as to the cause of our difficulties and as to 
the cure. 

If raising wages will bring prosperity, why not double or 
triple them? Let's all get rich fast. 

The factors that made this country great were faith in God, 
faith in oneself, hard work, thrift, self-denial, willingness to 
take great risks for that in which we believed. Today, too many 
young folks and older ones looking for a job are willing to 
trade security for opportunity. Farmers still are the most con- 
servative group of people in this nation, and I believe they 
have more of the homely virtues on which this nation was 
founded, than any other segment of our society. Perhaps I am 
prejudiced on this, but this is my honest conviction. 

Farm production per man-hour has been increasing about 
7% annually since 1950—2'4 times the rate of productivity 
in industry. But average hourly earning of farm workers, in- 
cluding the farm operator, last year were 72 cents, compared 
to factory workers’ wages of $2.31 per hour. Since 1947 gross 
farm income has risen $3.5 billion, but production costs have 
gone up $9.2 billion. The net result is nearly $6 billion less 
income for farmers. 

Can you guess how much less a $4,000 car would cost today, 
if the wages of the man digging the ore, making the steel, and 
assembling the car, were the average wages of the farmers last 
year? I believe a conservative figure would be at least $1,000 
less. Please don’t misunderstand me, I don’t want to pull down 
the wages of other people, but I do want to see more farmers 
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and small businessmen on Main Street earn somewhere near as 
much as the average laborer does. 

I also believe it is time we started reviving the Miles Stan- 
dish philosophy that “he who doesn’t work doesn’t eat.” The 
most dangerous disease in this country today, and one that is 
spreading, is a philosophy that you cen get something for 
nothing, or that what Uncle Sam does cost you nothing. 

I mentioned that the leaders of our country are saying that 
raising the minimum wage rate will increase jobs and bring 
back prosperity. I recall a former politician in this state cam- 
paigning on the same platform. He is no longer in the head- 
lines, he brought no more jobs to the state, and he did spend 
many million more tax dollars than he collected. 

No one has a better success story to tell than farmers do. 

Let’s start taking more pride in this business of agriculture. 

It is the biggest business in the U. S. More than one-third of 
all the people in this country are employed in agriculture or 
related business. 

Six million people work on farms; seven million produce 
for or service farmers; eleven million process or distribute farm 
products. 

In addition, 250 thousand scientists are working on projects 
related to agriculture. 

Farmers buy 5% of U. S. electricity; 9% of rubber; 10% 
of steel; 13% of petroleum—more than 50 million tons of 
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chemicals, more trucks and tractors than any other industry. 

Recently at Michigan State University I participated in a 
national meeting of College Presidents, Deans of Agriculture, 
top businessmen and farm leaders. The common problem was 
education and training for agri-business, the 40% of our total 
economy employed in these businesses related to agriculture. So 
many other parts of our economy are tied to agriculture that 
a long decline in agricultural prosperity is bound to cause a 
decline in these other related industries. 

The future of agriculture in this country, I believe, will be a 
bright one. It is a growing, expanding industry. There will be 
fewer farmers tomorrow, but they will operate bigger farms; 
they will be more expensive farms, and still more efficient ones. 
When our population boom really is in full bloom 20 years 
from now, we may be wishing we had more farmers. 

Some segments of agriculture are prosperous today. We have 
around one million farmers, of the four and one-half million, 
today with an average investment of $90,000 and an average 
net income of $9,000. Our problem is how to get more farmers 
into that category. In my opinion this climb up the economic 
ladder can only come from self-help, applying sound business 
principles. Government programs should encourage self-help 
efforts. Here again is common ground for your businessmen 
on Main Street and the businessmen who operate the farms of 
this nation. You are interdependent, and I wish success to 
each of you. 


Modern Woman And Modern Marriage 


MEN ACTUALLY ARE THE WEAKER SEX 


By LT. COLONEL GABRIEL D. OFIESH, Professor of Psychology and Director of Leadership Studies, 
United States Air Force Academy, Colorado 


Delivered at Colorado Woman's College, Denver, Colorado, March 2, 1961 


with you on this intriguing topic. I feel the honor, since 

I am a man and not a woman, and since I am charged 
with the leadership studies program in a young man’s rather 
than a young woman's school. However, for many years now 
I have had a professional and academic interest in the educa- 
tion of young women in our contemporary society. A few 
years ago I was most graciously asked by your President to 
share my views on this topic with your faculty. At that time 
I was the father of four boys. We now have a two year old 
girl in the family. As yet I have not modified the views I 
presented at that time. 

Many contemporary writers have written about modern 
woman as being one of civilization’s unsolved problems. 
Farnham and Lundberg, the authors of that irate, somewhat 
biased but definitive work Modern Woman—The Lost Sex, 
point out that, 

“she stands in vital importance to everyone including 
herself at least on a par with other provocative social 
puzzles such as crime, vice, juvenile delinquency, group 
intolerance, etc.” 
It is my feeling that this problem of function and role of 
women in our society today takes precedence over any other 
social problem. We would like to know where we are taking 
MODERN WOMAN because where she goes her civilization 
goes with her. We have a most serious stake in her role, her 
functions, and her education. We must be concerned with 
the kind of person that she ultimately becomes, because so 
much of what we want, need and desire for our fulfillment as 
a civilization lies ultimately in her hands. 
It is my thesis that she must be made to feel this, for until 
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she fills her importance as a woman, her activities and her 
energies will be channeled into areas where they will go to 
waste and this waste will be a luxury that contemporary society 
can ill afford. That we are concerned about the problem is 
more than confirmed by the fact that she is one of the most 
discussed subjects in our culture today. Writing in the Aslantic 
Monthly a few months ago in an article entitled “What's 
Wrong with the American Woman?” Don Cortes said, 
“We have a nostalgic memory of what she once was. We 
have an omnipresent notion of what she now is. And we 
have a romantic vision of what she might be. But the 
three are not at all the same.” 
The situation is a rather confusing and paradoxical one be- 
cause Mr. Russell Lynes assures us that “she is or should be 
the envy of every woman from Zanzibar to Minsk.” Mr. Cortes 
points out, perhaps with some poetic license, that— 
“. . . She’s the best-dressed, most luxuriously housed, 
effortlessly propelled, lavishly cosmeticized, painlessly 
obstetricized, tenderly husbanded, and most protected, 
respected, supported, and petted woman in the world. She 
has everything she could possibly desire unless it’s the 
ultramodern, feminine-designed house built around a 
central kitchen with a shiny new stove fitting neatly into 
the sink. And yet, unbelievable as it may sound there’s 
something wrong. The Garden of Eden (lighting by GE, 
locomotion by GM, sets by MGM) is here, but Eve 
herself is unhappy.” 

If she is truly unhappy, and I am personally convinced that 
She is, then we must concern ourselves with her unhappiness 
because we are so bound up and involved with her misery. 

We men: masters of industry, education, our major social 
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institutions and the vehicles of communication and propaganda 
must still keep in mind that it is for woman, as it always has 
been, to broaden horizons and open new frontiers. Max Lerner 
has well stated that, 
“The most continuous American revolutionary has been 
the American woman.” 
He points out that it was women who spear-headed the suf- 
frage revolution; women who led the sexual revolution; women 
who revolted with respect to social and public manners; 
women who revolutionized the kitchen and its place in the 
home. 

And today it is women in our higher institutions of learning 
who are maintaining standards of intellectual accomplishment 
and keeping the men on their toes. I understand, and the anec- 
dote is probably apocryphal, that at one of our leading eastern 
universities the Phi Beta Kappa organization was so rapidly 
becoming a sorority that there was an informal agreement, not 
quite written into law, that 50% of the members in the future 
would be men. It is women who are protecting the liberal arts 
in our colleges today by attending classes in these subjects. It 
is women who have done drastic things to the voting habits of 
the American public. It is women who are gaining more and 
more of an impact on the political arena and on the stock 
market. It may very well be the women who will lead the 
revolt against the automation of man. And it may very well be 
the women who will humanize man and a society bent on 
materialistic values and power and acquisitiveness. 

But woman will be unable to rise to the challenge of 
feminine leadership in the 20th century as long as she is 
unhappy and defensive about herself and her role. Why her 
defensiveness—and therefore her unhappiness? There are 
many reasons. Primarily, among them is the fact that she has 
internalized an image of her own inadequacy and inferiority 
as a woman. Women don’t like being women and in this they 
have shortchanged themselves. Throughout history the male 
literary artists, historians, philosophers, poets, the “thinkers” 
have always been quite disturbed about her. They have been 
most defensive in their irritation and dismay with their 
inability to understand her and confused in their efforts to 
keep her in her place. Homer, the Greek poet, said, 

“No fouler fiend than woman when her mind is bent for 
evil.” 
Aristotle defined femininity as “a certain lack of qualities; 
we should regard the female nature as afflicted with a natural 
defectiveness.” She was, in other words, to Aristotle an 
“inferior man.” Plato thanked the Gods that he was “free and 
not a slave, man and not a woman.” The sociologist Goodwin 
Watson points out that, 
“In the Jewish tradition, from the Garden of Eden on- 
ward, women have been subordinated. God created Adam. 
Eve appeared to be an afterthought, made from a spare 
male part, for man’s pleasure. Longer rites of purification 
were required if a mother gave birth to a daughter 
rather than a son. Prayers in the synagogue gave thanks 
for being Jew and not Greek, free and not bond, man 
rather than woman.” 

About a hundred years ago Schopenhauer expressed the 
prevailing views of his times as follows: 

“Women are directly fitted for acting as the nurses and 
teachers of our early childhood by the fact that they are 
themselves childish, frivolous and short-sighted; in a 
word, they are big children all life long—a kind of inter- 
mediate stage between the child and the full-grown man 
who is a man in the strict sense of the word.” 
Again he says, 

“It is only the man whose intellect is clouded by his sexual 
impulses that could give the name of the fair sex to that 
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under sized, narrow-shouldered, broad-hipped and short- 
legged race...” 
To Peter the Apostle she was “the weaker vessel.” To Kipling, 
“A rag, a bone, and a hank of hair.” To Milton, “a fair defect.” 
Ambrose Bierce, a contemporary writer, says, 
“Woman would be much more charming if one could fall 
into her arms without falling into her hands.” 
Harry Lean Wilson in Ruggles of Red Gap gave his evalu- 
ation, 
“She'd fight a rattlesnake and give it the first two bites.” 
I mention these quotations (and there are thousands of 
them) to point out that we should not be too derisive in our 
tones when we read in a Hindu manual for wives: 
“Be her husband deformed, aged, infirm, offensive . . . 
choleric, debauched, immoral, a drunkard, a gambler, let 
him frequent places of ill-repute, live in open sin with 
other women . . . a wife should always look upon him as 
her God .. . remain with her eyes fixed upon him waiting 
for his orders.” 
At least the problems of the Hindu wife are real. The prob- 
lems of the American woman are nebulous and psychological. 
The Hindu wife is “afraid.” The American woman is 
“anxious.” There is a world of difference. Over the years I 
have collected literally hundreds of these quotations with 
respect to her nature. They have run 99% against her and 1% 
in her favor. 

With all these views of her nature coming at her from all 
points of the cultural compass it should not amaze us therefore 
that even though America is a woman's world, it is still a 
world in which, as a Chinese woman, Helen Kuo, remarked, 
women have succeeded in everything except in the art of 
being truly feminine. In this lies the tragedy and the danger. 

If she was afraid years ago it was a real fear rather than 
the kind of fear which confronts her today, the very profuse, 
nebulous fear which approaches anxiety. Years ago, she was 
important. She was needed by her family and by her society. 
She made the food they ate at her table. She reared the chil- 
dren. She made the clothes her husband wore on his back. As 
she crossed the plains of this country she assisted him as he 
fought the Indians by filling his guns with the powder he 
needed to protect their survival. She was important to her 
children. She did many little things for them and many big 
things for them. She was their doctor, their teacher, their 
counselor. She was their dressmaker and their nurse. She 
told them their evening stories. She was their TV set and 
their radio. She was their comic books. She awoke early in 
the hours of the morning. She went to bed late in the evening. 
She was tired but it was a physical exhaustion more than an 
emotional one and above all her energies were channeled. 
There was rarely a dull moment. She was always on the go. 

The Industrial Revolution did something very devastating 
to woman’s central core for her existence—her home. It dis- 
enfranchised her. The Industrial Revolution plus the feminist 
movement depreciated the home and its functions. The worst 
thing you could say then and now was that a woman is “only 
a housewife.” It is with reason and justification this remark 
has become a cliché. Because of the truth in the statement, 
woman looked anxiously towards other goals career-wise. But 
the struggle for a career outside the home has gone beyond 
this. Finding their lot in history an unpleasant one, women 
began really to struggle for identity. And they confused the 
struggle for equality with the struggle for identity. The two 
terms—equality and identity—are not synonymous: Since 
her role as a woman was often an object of derision she tried 
to compensate for her feeling of inferiority by what might in 
psychological terms be called a reaction formation but what 
Alfred Adler more poetically chose to call “the masculine 
protest.” (In other words, I really want to be a female but 
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I dare not, in fact, I cannot, so therefore I better be a male. 
Even a second-hand male is better than a female.) 

And apparently the more educated woman was the more 
she rejected her femininity or at least found it uncomfortable. 
We have some evidence gathered by psychologists and others 
to lend support to this contention. The artists and poets of 
our times have portrayed this time and time again. You may 
recall that very apt description of the competition between the 
sexes in Annie Get Your Gun where Irving Berlin has Annie 
state to Frank, 

Anything you can do, I can do better, 
I can do anything better than you... 

Frank: I can shoot a partridge with a single cartridge. 

Annie: I can get a sparrow with a bow and arrow... 

Frank: I can drink my liquor faster than a flicker. 

Annie: I can do it quicker and get even sicker . . . 

Frank: I could be a racer, quite a steeple-chaser. 

Annie: I could jump a hurdle even with my girdle . . . 

Annie: Yes I can, yes I can. 
What I am trying to say is that it might have been an index 
of a healthier relation between the sexes had Berlin saw fit 
to have Annie say to Frank, “There are some things I can 
do you can’t do"—PERIOD. If we could just get her to stop 
wasting her energies in terms of overprotesting and to channel 
them in terms of her feminine creativity I think we might 
be on our way. At the height of the sexual revolution matters 
got so desperate that one feminist leader in trying to console 
a colleague of hers who was bemoaning the dire circumstances 
of being a woman in a man’s world said to her, “Pray to 
God, dear. She will take care of you.” I am afraid that this 
god might emerge as a truly vengeful god indeed. 

So in “protest” we have today that strange anomaly called 
the career woman usually referring to a woman who has rudely 
and undoubtedly rejected her femininity in order to compete 
successfully rather than merely to tap her creative and produc- 
tive capacities. Pearl Buck, a creative artist, a successful wife 
and mother, and certainly an educated woman, describes the 
career woman in tones more venomous and caustic and ac- 
curate than I would ever dare. She writes: 

“It cannot be denied that too many of our exceptional 
women are mannish, hard, ruthless, and without grace . . . 
She is ruthless in her behavior to other women and cares 
nothing for their well being as a group. Her entire life 
and energy are absorbed in the effort to keep her place 
among men ... Though she is more often than not both 
healthy and handsome, no man in his right mind would 
want her for his wife.” 

“It would be like marrying Cleopatra and the Statue of 
Liberty rolled into one, with the asp and the torch in 
the mixture.” 

Today modern woman has won—she is emancipated! 
Emancipated for what? Her new status has given her more 
uneasiness of mind than anything else. She knows she has been 
sold a bill of goods but is afraid to admit it. Some, more 
courageous than others, are still searching for newer horizons. 
Today our modern woman has found her freedom. I remember 
when, ten years ago, a middle western state legislature was 
debating the very serious problem as to whether women would 
be permitted to stand at bars. I am not certain but I think 
that after due debate the bill was favorably passed. Women 
today in that state are permitted to stand at bars. I would like 
you to stop, pause, and reflect with me what a tremendous 
step forward this was in the advancement of femininity. 
Women looking around for a new role, a new status, looked at 
man and saw that masculinity and power go hand in hand. So 
they thought that if they could effect masculinity they could 
do what they wanted to do without realizing that their real 
essential power lay within themselves; that you get power 
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over something not by being like it but by being different 
from it. With everything that we have given woman it is 
disturbing that deep down in the inner recesses of her being 
she is not truly any happier than was her ancestral grand- 
mother. Not that her grandmother was in a state of euphoria. 
But she did acquire self-esteem and recognition for a job well 
done. And she was at ease with her soul. 

Harry Golden tells of his immigrant mother living in the 
lower east side of New York at the turn of the Century. 
He described her as a primitive woman, who could speak 
only Yiddish. In addition to doing all her own housework, 
she sewed professionally. 

“My mother,” he wrote, “kept a sewing machine in the 
kitchen near the stove. The stove did not start at the 
turn of a dial. Ir took kindling and coal, and sometimes 
when the coalman did not show up she had to go down 
four flights to get enough to start the supper fire. She 
cooked, washed, cleaned, sewed, got everybody off to work 
and school, was all ready for them when they returned, 
emptied the drip pan under the icebox, and every after- 
noon she sat looking out the window for a couple of 
hours.” 

The question that confronts us is how are we to give modern 
woman self-esteem? What is the successful woman in our 
contemporary society? Where do you find her? Is she the 
mother of five children? The woman elected to the United 
States Senate? The career girl behind the typewriter? Have 
we given her a role in her society to satisfy her and her need 
for recognition? In giving her most of the opportunities for 
ownership, voting, legal recognition, have we disenfranchised 
her in an area where she, like other human beings, is most 
vulnerable? Has her society offered her any satisfying role 
outside of child bearing and child rearing? And is the role 
of child bearing and child rearing completely inadequate in 
providing her with inner satisfaction? In denigrating the 
role of housewife have we erased that of “homemaker?” 

During the period of transition from downtroddenness to 
a rather bewildering sense of power it has become more and 
more apparent that women have suffered in their new found 
liberty. In the words of Eric John Dingwall— 

“. .. in an effort to escape and live a fuller life, she 

succeeded only in gaining a world and losing her own 

soul.” 
The tragedy is that in rejecting her femininity she has also 
rejected her role as wife and mother. Modern women cannot 
stand children and they cannot stand their husbands. Although 
they all want to get married they have rejected marriage in 
its essential meaning. This is illustrated by the anecdote con- 
cerning the young co-ed looking dreamily at the ceiling and 
declaring, 

“The man I marry must be an outstanding personality, 

be musical, tell new jokes, sing and dance, stay home, 

neither drink nor smoke, and shut up when I tell him to.” 

Her defensiveness is in part to be explained by her feeling 
that she has been exploited. Her caller rose, looked for his 
hat, and told her, 

“You don’t want a husband; you want a television set.” 
Margaret Mead points out that in most primitive societies, 
let alone present-day civilization, relations between the sexes 
have always been consistently defined in such a way that 
women are needed by men only to fulfill certain functions. She 
says: 

“,.. It is very interesting to hear a little boy in a primitive 

society say (as I have heard little boys say in New 

Guinea): ‘Now, yes, now I feed a pig, but some day 

I will get me a woman to feed the pig and I will never 

have to feed a pig again.’ Now this is a good, sound, 

practical motivation for getting married.” 
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“You get the same sort of thing among the Eskimos. 
Eskimo tribes have developed almost every possible way 
of dealing with the absence of a wife, but there remained 
one thing that no woman except a wife would do for 
you and that was to chew your boots, and Eskimo leather 
boots used to get very hard. Unless a man had a woman 
to chew them, his feet hurt, so Eskimo man married 
women—a woman—and it didn’t make very much dif- 
ference which woman because the boots had to be chewed. 
But we must be aware of the facts.” 
However, the central fact remains: the family is the basic 
institution in our society and women provide the central and 
focal points in the family. Women bear the children. Women 
suckle and feed the children. Women rear the children. 
Women educate the children. And ultimately it is woman who 
determines the manner in which the child truly becomes the 
“father of the man.” 

Woman's greatest power and capacity for influence is not 
to be assessed with respect to her ability to vote nor with 
the fact that she owns most of the wealth of the country. Her 
greatest capacity for influence lies in her ability to influence 
the development of personalities in our society, and this is a 
capacity that we should never underestimate. It makes her, 
with respect to the responsibilities that she has, certainly a 
much more important person than is the man. And I think 
that it is this awesome responsibility that she has, and her 
capacity to influence the lives of future generations, that make 
our concern with her such a necessary one. She is often the 
power behind the throne but, as such, this very often makes 
her a much more important person than man customarily 
sitting on the throne. Although women have internalized an 
image of inferiority and inadequacy, their education must 
convince them that culture has played a huge and tragic joke 
on them. Biology, psychology, and anthropology are gathering 
more evidence every day to substantiate the view that if either 
of the sexes is superior to the other the honors should go to 
Eve rather than Adam. Ashley Montague, a cultural an- 
thropologist of some note, has recently written a book entitled 
The Natural Superiority of Women, which should convince 
the average female at least of her potential adequacy if not 
superiority. Men actually are the weaker sex. In most species, 
the female outlives the male. It is estimated that 105 males are 
conceived for every female but more males are lost to mis- 
carriage and still-birth than females. The average life span 
for American women is seventy-three years as compared with 
that of sixty-seven for men. Women have more power and 
influence than men. They can outvote men. The nation’s wealth 
is largely in their hands. The glandular system of a woman 
is superior to a man’s. Her thyroid is larger. 

The female pituitary enlarges during pregnancy and remains 
somewhat larger from then on. This bolsters the performance 
of woman's adrenal glands, enabling her to resist stress more 
effectively, it keeps her blood pressure at a lower level and 
gives her greater tolerance for fatigue and illness. Hardening 
of the arteries and subsequent heart disease are comparatively 
rare among women. Specific disorders like color-blindness, 
stuttering, epilepsy, ulcers and gout are more common in 
males than in females. Chances of a heart attack in the age 
period between 30 and 62 are ten times greater for men as 
for women. Durkheim the sociologist found four male suicides 
for every female. (It must be said that more women try to 
kill themselves, but a large proportion of them bungle the 
job—either because they are less efficient than men, or be- 
cause they never really meant to go through with it.) Five 
times as many men as women die of ulcers which are attribu- 
table, at least in part, to excessive tension. More men than 
women become chronic alcoholics. More males than females 
broke down under wartime bombardment and in concentration 
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camps. Men are more likely than women drivers to have fatal 
automobile accidents. Almost every disease kills more men 
than women. Even the mortality rate from all forms of cancer 
indicates a higher rate for men than for women. Although 
there are now about 1,500,000 more women than men in the 
United States, 200,000 more men than women have died 
annually in recent years. Diseases of the heart, blood vessels, 
and kidneys are about two and a half times more prevalent 
among men than women in the middle-age group and account 
for well over 100,000 more male than female deaths each year. 
The male death rate from arteriosclerotic heart diseases is some 
75 per cent higher than the female. 

From education at all levels there is evidence that girls learn 
to talk at least two months before boys. Boys outnumber girls 
by two or three to one in having reading difficulties. Many 
educators would agree with the observation made by the 
French observer, Gabriel Compayre, as early as 1910 in a 
treatise on adolescence, where he stated that “the development 
of adolescent boys is slower. The young man takes more time 
than the girl to find his equilibrium. He must take years to 
become reasonable—the girls have this quality from the begin- 
ning.” A study by Leland Stice where he evaluated boys and 
girls in the Sth and 8th grades in three communities in Cali- 
fornia, indicated that the teachers rated the girls as being 
better adjusted than the boys in self-reliance, social standards 
and social skills. By contrast, boys are more aggressive indicat- 
ing more symptoms of emotional disturbance. 

A very broad conclusion based upon the available evidence 
would seem to indicate that boys rather than girls provide 
the reading problems, speech difficulties and physiologically 
disturbed personalities in education in a ratio which is two to 
one and in some cases three to one. In one study in six counties 
in the State of Michigan, from 1948 to 1952, in those areas 
where there were 103 boys to every 100 girls, there were 184 
boys delinquent for every 100 girls. With all of the recently 
acquired evidence it is rather amusing to know that it was 
the girl typist who first became symbol of the struggle of 
women for eminence, freedom, equality and identity. It was 
recently noted that in 1881 when the New York YMCA 
announced typing lessons for women there were many mas- 
culine protests on the grounds that the female physical would 
completely break down under the strenuous six months’ course 
offered the young ladies. There seems to be little room for 
doubt, regardless of the reason, that girls by cultural standards 
are superior to boys. 

I have belabored this point enough. But in rejecting her 
own femininity and her primary role as wife and mother 
woman has rejected her own superiority. Yet I am convinced 
that only in redefining this role of wife and mother and finding 
it again in the process—only in this respect will she find 
happiness and self-realization. She must be educated to want 
what she truly needs. Women want to get married. There seems 
to be little question about that. Whether they attend women’s 
colleges or co-educational schools they insist on attempting 
the marital hazard. They want a center for their life and 
they want it to be the home. David Reisman mentions a 
survey conducted by Mademoiselle magazine in 1954 among 
women undergraduates. They wanted marriage. They did not 
want careers. They were rather calm and sober in their de- 
mands as to what they expected from marriage and as David 
Reisman says, “while they were willing and even eager to 
travel, it was as tourists, not as foreign correspondents or even 
anthropologists.” 

If we ask the woman in our women’s colleges today what 
kind of a women she would prefer to be, we would not be 
surprised at her interest in being a woman—but along with 
this she wants to be a significant person with purpose and 
meaning to her life. David Reisman put the question rather 
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pe in a lecture at Bennington College last year, when 

he said: 
“, . . Suppose I took a poll of girls in college today, and 
asked them, if they had to choose, would they rather be 
Gertrude Stein or have a family in some pleasant, un- 
challenging suburb, married to a nice guy? Wouldn't 
they overwhelmingly choose the latter? And would they 
not also make the same choice if, eliminating eccentricity 
and homeliness, we substituted Marguerite Higgins?” 

There are certain forces that have started to emerge that 
imply a rather healthy trend. Both American men and women 
are developing in what appears to be a new direction. The 
only difficulty is whether they can surmount the hurdles they 
have created. If they can, they can be going in a direction 
healthy for all concerned. It is not my thesis here to urge 
women to return to the role of the submissive docile grand- 
mother portrayed in Whistler's anemic portrait, or to urge the 
father to return to his rather traditional autocratic position at 
the head of the table. Men started to accept equality of women 
largely because there was little they could do about it. It has 
been a practical fact for many years. I am certain that both 
men and women are starting to appreciate the importance of 
closer relationships not only between mother and children 
but also between the father and his children, Many of the 
old notions are disappearing and both men and women are 
coming to appreciate the values in being partners. Many 
women are beginning to appreciate the fact that they have a 
role to play in asserting their influence, for the sake of the 
children in drawing their husbands very skillfully and subtly 
into very deep and sensitive relationships within the family. 
This is not just the man who can’t do anything for himself 
around the house, but rather the person who retains the final 
act of authority but who is not in any manner, mood an 
“authoritarian.” 

The truly modern American family is a family whose main 
purpose is not to raise food or provide material services but 
to function in such a manner as to yield the ultimate in per- 
sonal development and companionship and healthy emotional 
learnings for all of its members. This family is united by the 
contributions all its members make in it and to each other 
in their personality development. 

I repeat my thesis. We need mature adults. We need them 
desperately. We need adult personalities capable of accepting 
and being tolerant of all types of human beings. We are living 
in a rapidly shrinking globe. Prejudice will only arm our 
hostilities all the more. In the final analysis it is frustrated 
individuals who are vicious. We have more than adequate 
portraits of the healthy mother, teacher, nurse and wife. They 
should guide us. We are convinced that women cannot ade- 
quately fulfill these roles unless they are healthy women proud 
of their “femininity’—rather than “feminists.” It is not a 
question of whether women should seek careers out of their 
homes. Many of them will be forced by sheer necessity to do so. 

Here is the challenge to the educated woman—women do 
not want to be stuck at home. They want and need a self- 
actualization that goes beyond being merely a housewife or 
even a homemaker. They want a broadly cultivated mind. And 
whether they want it or not—they need a set of broadly cul- 
tivated feelings. They want to supplement their marriage and 
their home with something that expands their area of impact. 
But whatever she does and wherever she goes woman must 
heed the lesson that was taught Pearl Buck by her mother 
when she was very young with respect to her sex-role. It was 
effective enough as a learning experience that the authoress 
recalled it years later as follows: 

“One summer afternoon, weil over half a century ago, 
a small girl sat sewing her daily seam with her mother. 
The small girl was I, the mother was mine. The seam 
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I took as a matter of course, and it did not matter that 
I disliked sewing. My mother’s mother, of conservative 
French descent and Huguenot family, had reared her 
daughters to be good wives, and this included, in that 
generation, the making of garments for the family. The 
garments were decorated with embroidery and lace, and 
so these arts were taught, too. 
“The same combination of plain work and artistic decora- 
tion was also necessary for cooking. I was taught to make 
bread as well as cake, to roast and broil and fry as well 
as to conjure up confections. Work and decoration, my 
mother declared were equally essential to the well-being 
and happiness of family life. 
“The afternoon was hot, I remember. Needle and thread 
and Chinese linen cloth were sticky in my fingers. I was 
rebellious. ‘Suppose I don’t want to be married?’ I said. 
“*You need not be, my mother replied tranquilly. ‘But 
you must learn homemaking, for your own sake, whether 
you marry or not, because you are a woman. And—you 
probably will marry.’ 
“*Then I shall have servants,’ I said. 
“*Your servants will not respect you if you do not know 
how to teach them,’ my mother said in the same tranquil 
voice. Then, lifting her eyes from her own sewing she 
smiled at me, half mischievously. “You cannot escape 
being a woman,’ she said.” 

And apparently this type of experience in her rearing had the 

following impact on her understanding of her functions as a 

woman. 
“What work is greater than that of the woman who 
creates and maintains that center of human life, the 
home? Into this home children are born. It is their world, 
the only world they know for the most important years 
of their lives, and as long as they live it will continue to 
be the most important influence on them. Seldom indeed 
do men and women rise above the atmosphere of their 
childhood homes. They may become rich and powerful, 
they may build houses very different from the one they 
first knew, but they carry within themselves always the 
atmosphere of their first home. If that home was a place 
of love and order and beauty, however simple, then they 
are tranquil and able to cope with life's problems. If it 
was not, the lack follows them all their lives. They may 
not know what is the matter with them, nor why they are 
eternally restless and seeking, but they know they live 
in uncertainty and inner confusion.” 

Only in her self actualization as a WOMAN—not just 
another human being—can she find true happiness. She has 
all the right in the world—even an obligation to herself—to 
assert her right to be a woman. As a healthy woman she should 
desire to be a wife and mother. This should further bring the 
realization that the home that she will make will be the focal 
point of her life. She will realize that only through a solid 
relationship between man and woman can there be a home— 
a secure home. And only through a secure home can we have 
happy and secure children. Woman must ultimately realize 
that the best kind of self-esteem that she can possible acquire 
will be that which will result through her performing those 
most important functions she does best: functions which relate 
to her role as wife and mother. 

The mother who is truly capable of accepting her children 
is a person who is first of all capable of accepting herself— 
both as a woman and as an individual. She will have the 
perspective that can see growth emerging through many ex- 
periences, and with patience and fortitude she will allow 
individuality on the part of the child and not feel threatened 
when the child wishes to express his or her personality under 
all circumstances. To allow children to express their individu- 
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ality when there really is no threat to anyone else in such 
expression is one of the many small things which will help 
start the child on the road to self-acceptance. This kind of 
tolerance and understanding on the part of the mother, this 
freedom from the threat of the child's individuality was well 
expressed by the five-year girl who came to kindergarten 
one day dressed in faded blue jeans, over which she wore a 
frilly petticoat and a party dress. Pinned to the dress was this 
note from her mother: “I hope you don’t think this was MY 
idea!” 

We humans have some extremely hard lessons to learn. Most 
of them we learn long before we can really think. We are 
learning that our emotional learnings (our earliest learnings ) 
are the most significant. Later—after we have grown some— 
these same lessons will not be easy to learn (or relearn) but 
we can learn them. We must learn above all the lesson that 
has been taught through the ages, the lesson that the con- 
temporary phychologist is only presently redefining that our 
sanity and salvation rest in our capacity for love and brother- 
hood, in a sharing of life with others, in a realization that to 
seek to live alone without sharing is to be sick; that we can 
all share in human dignity and that we can all have self- 
esteem without depriving anyone else of it; and that we can 
offer understanding, love and tolerance, even to those who 
hate. It is for women to teach us these things. It is for woman 
as wife and teacher to rid the world of prejudice and hate. 
Man learns hate as he learns to love. You may recall that 
scene from “South Pacific” where Lt. Cable is struggling with 
the problems of hate and prejudice and then he sings the 
following words, the authors say, “as if figuring this whole 
question out for the first time.” 


“You've got to be taught to hate and fear, 
You've got to be taught from year to year, 

It’s got to be drummed in your dear little ear— 
You've got to be carefully taught! 


“You've got to be taught to be afraid 

Of people whose eyes are oddly made, 

And people whose skin is a different shade— 
You've got to be carefully taught. 


“You've got to be taught before it’s too late, 
Before you are six or seven or eight, 

To hate all the people your relatives hate— 
You've got to be carefully taught! 

You've got to be carefully taught!” 


Prejudiced individuals are hostile, hurt individuals. It will 
take mothers and teachers of great femininity and maturity to 
explain to a child who comes home and says to his mother, 
“Mother, why is Jimmy black?” “Mother, why is Mary 
Catholic?” “What is a Catholic, Mother?” “We eat fish, 
Mother. Are we ‘fish eaters?’” “Mother, why did the Jews 
put Jesus on the cross?” We have had countless studies of 
prejudice that emphasize and validate the principle that 
prejudice in children exists long before they have ever had 
Opportunity to come in contact with the people they hate. The 
battlefields of tomorrow remain the minds, the hearts, and 
souls of men. It is only in better ideas, better feelings, emotion- 
al maturity and spiritual enlightenment that we can hope to 
supplant false doctrines and fill the world’s spiritual, moral, and 
emotional vacuum. Behind this we must have the iron might 
of superior women to do the education so badly needed. 

Agnes E. Meyer, a graduate and former trustee of Bernard 
College for Women, a wife, a mother, a member of the 
National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, and a 
former member of the President's Commission for Higher 
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Education, found it necessary to belabor the obvious in one 
of her messages titled “Women Aren’t Men,” where she suc- 
cinctly states the challenge for those who would educate 
women as women. 
“Women have many careers but only one vocation— 
motherhood—as a result their most successful careers are 
motherhood substitutes—a woman confronting the world 
has no greater resources than those she finds within her- 
self. Education can do no worse than to destroy these in- 
stinctive resources. It can do no better than to enhance 
them. When woman sublimates her mother instinct in a 
career she can achieve a rich, beneficent and rewarding 
life. But only if she follows her vocation can she live 
in the fullest sense of the word.” 

If our time perspective is long enough and we have the 
time for patience we might well embark on a very careful and 
intensive study of those very successful feminine women who 
have been educated in the emotional sense as well as in the 
intellectual, and who through their self-actualization as women 
are providing the world with some insights that they and they 
alone can bring to the situation. We might ask what factors 
have contributed to the psyche of a Marian Anderson or of 
an Eleanor Roosevelt? How did we get our Pearl Bucks? What 
is that that led a woman like Anne Morrow Lindberg to state 
her own self concept so lyrically in the rare book Gift From 
the Sea, where she says, 

“The shape of my life today starts with a family. I have 
a husband, five children and home just beyond the 
suburbs of New York. I also have a craft, writing, and 
therefore work I want to pursue. The shape of my life is, 
of course, determined by many other things; by my 
background and childhood, my mind and its education, 
my heart and its desires. I want to give and take from 
my children and husband, to share with friends and 
community, to carry out my obligations as a woman, as 
an artist, as a Citizen. 

“But I want first of all to be at peace with myself. I 
want a core to my life that will enable me to carry out 
these obligations and activities as well as I can... 
“For to be a woman is to have interests and duties, raying 
out in all directions from the central mothercore, like 
spokes from the hub of a wheel. The pattern of our lives 
is essentially circular. We must be open to all points of 
the compass; husband, children, friends, home, com- 
munity; sensitive to each call that comes. How difficult 
for us, then, to achieve a balance in the midst of these 
contradictory tensions, and yet how necessary for the 
proper functioning of our lives. 

“With a new awareness, both painful and humorous, I 
begin to understand why the saints were rarely married 
women. I am convinced it has nothing inherently to do, 
as I once supposed, with chastity or children. It has to 
do primarily with distractions. The bearing, rearing, 
feeding and educating of children; the running of house 
with its thousand details; human relationships with their 
myriad pulls—woman’s normal occupations in general 
run counter to creative life, or contemplative life, or 
saintly life. The problem is basically how to remain 
whole in the midst of the distractions of life; how to 
remain balanced.” 

The battle of the sexes will probably continue. It will be 
most tragic if the educated woman has learned to use her 
education to compete so that she may seek to intensify the 
battle in the years to come. While we are at it, I think we 
might well look at the young men in our colleges, and 
assess their understanding and appreciation of the problems 
of the modern woman, and define for ourselves how we may 
convince these men of the stake they have in her welfare and 
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self-realization. The education of women in the context in 
which I am speaking is also a matter that concerns the educa- 
tion of men. We must find ways through education by which 
we make our men more masculine and our women more 
feminine. On the other hand, we must be very cautious in 
stating what are the truly masculine gifts of men and the truly 
feminine gifts of women. Margaret Mead puts the matter in 
language that borders on the poetic. 
“In this battle of the sexes it may eventually ‘look as if 
one sex gained and the other lost, but such gains and 
losses must in the end be temporary. To the extent that 
women are denied the right to use their minds, their 
sons suffer as well as their daughters. An over-emphasis 
on the importance of virility will in the end make the 
lives of men as futile as an over-emphasis on their merely 
reproductive functions makes the lives of women .. . 
If we once accept the premise that we can build a better 
world by using the different gifts of each sex, we shall 
have two kinds of freedom, freedom to use untapped 
gifts of each sex, and freedom to admit freely and culti- 


vate in each sex their special superiorities . . . The more 
whole the culture, the more whole each member, each 
man, each woman, each child will be . . . The myths 


that conjure up islands of women who live all alone 
without men always contain, and rightly, some flaw in 
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the picture. A one-sex world would be an imperfect 
world, or it would be a world without a future. Only a 
denial of life itself makes it possible to deny the inter- 
dependence of the sexes.” 
Barring a nuclear war which might eradicate both men 
and women from the face of the earth at which point we will 
no longer have a problem, I am very optimistic. What the 
cynic said about women is still apropos . . . “Despite her 
imperfections, she is the best thing of its kind that we have.” 
I am confident that woman will ultimately deliver herself 
from her present dilemma. If she does it will be because we 
have educated her (although admittedly somewhat begrudg- 
ingly). If she does so deliver herself, then I think we might 
well imagine a future society where (to paraphrase Maxwell 
Anderson men can face the stars and their own maa made 
satellites without fear in their eyes. If we do I am certain that 
not behind them but standing beside them and clasping their 
hands will be a race of women of whom it can be said that 
they too have read and loved Shakespeare and heeded the 
words of the wise Polonius to his son Laertes prior to his 
journey towards the reality principle when he said to him: 
“This above all: to thine own self be true, and it must 
follow, as the night the day, thou canst not then be false 
to any man.” 

—or, I would like to add, to any woman. 
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pound for pound, man is one of the weakest creatures 

on earth? That there are very few animals of his own 
size that he can stand up to and overcome? Fortunately, howev- 
er, he has developed a capacity that has enabled him largely to 
overcome his physical handicaps: he has developed an intelli- 
gence by which he learned many generations ago how to project 
what little strength he had through the use of such tools as the 
stone axe, the sling, the spear and javelin; the bow and arrow, 
the lever and the inclined plane, the roller and the wheel. Most 
importantly, he discovered that his fellow-man could be his 
most useful and effective tool, so to speak. He found that by 
working with others he could do many things that were beyond 
his powers when working alone. He might even persuade some 
of those others to do his work for him. 

But he also found out that mere numbers were not enough: 
those numbers had to exert their efforts in the same direction. 
They had to decide first what they wanted to do, and then how 
to pool their feeble strengths to achieve their goals. Determin- 
ing the problem that needed solution became of primary im- 
portance; otherwise there could be no coordinated action. But 
by the time man had developed the beginnings of what today 
we call civilization, he had acquired a few techniques, a few 
procedures that would help him and his fellows in their ef- 
forts at cooperation. For some reason, however, people still have 
not succeeded entirely in solving the age-old problem of work- 
ing together for their own good. They haven't even come to 
general agreement as to what that common good is. But we're 
still working at it—that is, some of us are. 

As early as five thousand years ago an old visier of the 
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Fifth Egyptian Dynasty, in instructing his children in “fair 
speaking,” was telling them, if you are in the council-chamber, 
follow the procedures as they have been set down for you. 
“The council-chamber,” he said, “acteth by strict rules; and 
all of its plans are in accordance with method.” 

Over the ensuing centuries that method, that “strict rule,” 
has been developing, mainly in legislative assemblies. In the 
Fourth Century B. C., Demosthenes was accused by his rival 
Aeschines of trickery, in connection with the question of a 
quorum in the Athenian Senate. The method received its 
greatest growth in the British Parliament, and is therefore 
known to us as parliamentary procedure—a democratic institu- 
tion of vastly greater importance than we are likely to ap- 
preciate. It has enabled us to combine our puny individual 
strengths so that we have a civilization and a culture the like 
of which the world has never known. I should like to talk with 
you for a while about that method, that system, about some of 
its essential characteristics, and some of its implications. 

We are all familiar with what was said about Columbus, that 
when he started out he didn’t know where he was going; when 
he got there he didn’t know where he was, and when he 
got home he didn’t know where he had been. That description 
sounds very much like some of the meetings we have all at- 
tended. When we went we were quite uncertain of what we 
were going to do; while we were in the meeting we were even 
less certain what we were trying to do; and when we got home 
we were still in the dark as to what we had done, or why, or 
whether we had done anything at all. The group as a whole 
just didn’t know how to go about analyzing its problems, or 
how to conduct an intelligent, effective discussion of those 
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problems or their possible solutions, or how to arrive at rational 
decisions as to what to do about them. I used to go annually to 
a state-wide association that, so far as I can remember, never 
passed but two kinds of motion: one was to “lay it on the 
table,” and the other was to adjourn. 

Some years ago a delegation of our students went off to a 
meeting of the National Federation of Students. When they 
came home they were thoroughly disgruntled, because they had 
had no idea of the parliamentary processes needed for introduc- 
ing and supporting the measures they had hoped to present to 
their fellow students. Actually, a course in such procedures was 
being offered at the time, but none of the delegates ever took 
the trouble to learn what they might do, or might have done, in 
case such a situation were ever to arise. 

But students are not the only ones whose understanding of 
such procedures is inadequate. It would be difficult to estimate 
the number of times I am called on to settle some question of 
parliamentary practice. One group some time ago took a recess 
in its formal meeting to get an opinion on a problem that had 
suddenly come up, and for which no one there had the solution. 

One of our faculty groups not too long ago had an ex- 
tensive and important document to consider. The president of 
the organization, presumably an authority on government, 
evidently had no idea how small groups govern themselves, for 
he announced blithely that we would just dispense with parlia- 
mentary rules, and proceed to the discussion and adoption, or 
rejection, of the document. Someone suggested that it couldn't 
be done quite that way; it had to be done in an orderly man- 
ner, or we would get nowhere. Well, he said, you'll have to get 
someone up here who knows how to preside, for I don’t know 
a thing abour parliamentary procedure. I was drafted, and we 
finally got the document adopted. 

Whar I am getting at, of course, is that the problems of all 
sorts of groups, if they are to do what they were set up for, are 
problems with which we are all concerned; for we are all mem- 
bers of one kind or another of club, society, association, or the 
like, and all these are trying, at one time or another, to take 
some kind of action to further their objectives. In order to take 
the necessary actions we have foynd, first, that we must be 
orderly in all our proceedings; second, that we have to find out 
what the problems are that need solving; third, we must bring 
to bear on those problems all the information, opinions, experi- 
ence, and wisdom of the members themselves, so that rational 
solutions may be considered; and finally, we need to know how 
to arrive at a consensus on what is actually to be done that will 
provide acceptable solutions, or whether, in fact, anything at 
all needs to be done. 

But the things so many people don’t know about the simplest 
aspects of such procedures are really amazing. Must an amend- 
ment to a motion be voted on before the motion itself? Can a 
motion be amended after it has been passed? Can the secretary 
of an organization make a motion, or vote? 

There are many people who believe that to close debate and 
force an immediate vote on a motion, all they have to do is to 
shout “Question! Question!” from the floor. All that means, 
actually, is that someone is getting impatient. Is a motion to 
adjourn always in order, or ever debatable? 

Do you know that a substitute motion must be voted on 
twice? The first vote merely makes the substitution; but a 
second vote is needed either to pass it finally, or to reject it. 
Do you know that if you remain standing while another is 
speaking to a motion, you are out of order, and have no claim 
whatever to recognition by the chairman? Do you know that 
there are some kinds of motions that are of no effect, even 
if they are passed unanimously? Under what circumstances 
may the presiding officer vote? There are at least three. 

These are only a few of the simplest questions in parlia- 
mentary procedure about which there is often doubt, uncertain- 
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ty, even total lack of knowledge. And yet they are among those 
that can and often do throw a group into utter confusion. 

As you know, there are a great many books available that 
outline in considerable detail just how to go about holding 
effective meetings. Some of these books are more complete 
than others; some are more easily understood than others. But 
when one examines them all, one will discover that, except 
for a few differences that are more or less important according 
to your point of view, there is almost total agreement among 
them. Most organizations formally adopt one or another of 
these texts, and so long as they follow their chosen authority, 
they manage to get along very well. 

English books describing British practices go back into the 
early seventeenth century; but the first American work in this 
area was the Manual of Parliamentary Practice, published in 
1801 by Thomas Jefferson, for the guidance of the United 
States Senate. But that Manual, a French edition of which was 
published in 1914, was not really the first thing that Jefferson 
wrote on the subject. During the early 1770's, as nearly as I 
can determine, he compiled a notebook of his readings in that 
area. I have a facsimile of that manuscript, the original of 
which is nearly two hundred years old. 

The Manual itself became the basis for parliamentary prac- 
tice in both Houses of Congress, where the rules and pro- 
cedures have been developed into such a highly complicated 
system that it is practically unintelligible to the layman. Jeffer- 
scn’s Manual also provided the basis for the large number of 
later works written for clubs, societies, associations, whose 
functions were less emphatically legislative than those of the 
Congress. Any legislation they might engage in was, and is, 
primarily, for the purpose of furthering the work of the or- 
ganization. These are the texts you are much more likely to 
use; you should have a fair understanding of at least one of 
them. 

Perhaps the earliest of these popular works was that of 
Cushing, whose Manual appeared in 1844. The latest revision, 
which in fact isn’t much different from the original, was 
published as late as 1957. Some time ago I was giving a talk 
on parliamentary practice to a PTA group in North Baton 
Rouge. After the meeting adjourned, an elderly gentleman 
came up to me and in the ensuing conservation said that the 
president of an organization to which he belonged insisted on 
using Cushing’s Manual as his parliamentary authority. I had 
never given the book a careful examination, but when I got 
home I took it down from the shelf and glanced through it. 
I could see why the president of some organizations would 
want to use it; for Cushing’s Manual was so written that it is 
susceptible of many, many interpretations. So if a president 
wants to write his own guide, this might be a good place to 
start. 

Something needs to be said, however, in Cushing's favor. 
His Manual was the first of its kind. It started a long line in 
the evolution of parliamentary theory and practice for non- 
legislative assemblies. It was almost bound to be elementary 
and sketchy. The same thing happened with law-making 
bodies: a comparison of the procedures of the first Virginia 
House of Burgesses, which met in 1619 to form the first 
representative legislature in America, with those even at the 
time of the Revolution, reveals a tremendous growth in the 
concept of parliamentary procedure for legislative assemblies 
in the Colonies. 

By the time Cushing wrote his Manual in 1844, it had be- 
come evident that the rules and procedures of the Congress, or 
of the State legislatures, would be entirely too complicated for 
the many kinds of less formal organizations that began to 
arise on the American scene. They were wholly inapplicable in 
transacting the business of most if not all of these associations. 
Jefferson’s Manual would be unworkable; and if we tried to 
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apply the multiplicity of rules found in the Manual of Senate 
Procedure of 1958, we would find them just getting in our 
way so that we would never get anything done. It has been 
suggested that there are entirely too many rules even for 
legislative assemblies. They make for such rigidity of action 
that often more than half the session is taken up with matters 
of procedure. Rules exist only to facilitate business; when pro- 
cedure becomes the dominant business itself, parliamentary 
practice stands in the way of democratic action. Cushing him- 
self intended his Manual “especially for those /assemblies/ 
which are not legislative in their character.” 

Some thirty-two years after Cushing’s Manual first appeared, 
Lt. Col., later General Henry M. Robert of the Army Engineers 
found that in his work he was having to meet with many dif- 
ferent kinds of groups, and even having to preside over their 
meetings. Out of his experiences, and in his efforts to find a 
work that would be most useful to him and to the people with 
whom he was associated, he decided to write his own manual. 
Since 1876, when it first appeared, it has been revised, re- 
written, and expanded until we now have the Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary Edition, which was published in 1951. The story 
is that the General was a relative of the prominent Baton 
Rouge physician, Dr. Robert; and when his widow set about 
doing the latest revision, she came to live in the home of Dr. 
Robert while she was working on the book. 

Anyway, in the eighty-five years since its initial appearance 
in 1876, Robert’s Rules of Order has been a standard authority 
in parliamentary procedure, probably for more associations, 
clubs, even political organizations, than any other one book. 

Unfortunately, Robert's text is not always as clear and as 
specific in its explanations as some people would prefer. The 
result has been that there have been a number of attempts made 
to simplify his expositions. A few who do not agree with all his 
principles and provisions have tried to revise the rules them- 
selves. Perhaps one of #e most successful of these efforts has 
been that of Mrs. Alice F. Sturgis, whose Standard Code of 
Parliamentary Procedure seems to be preferred by a growing 
number of organizations. During the Thanksgiving holidays I 
had quite an extensive chat with Mrs. Sturgis, in which I ob- 
served that there were a few things about fer book that 1 
didn’t agree with. But she was very pleasant about it; no one 
can expect unanimous approval of anything one writes! 

Actually, there is so little textual variation among all of them, 
including Mason’s Manual of Legislative Procedure, that it 
makes little practical difference which one you do use. But 
as you move from one group to another you should know the 
particular authority each one has adopted, and be familiar 
enough with it to follow its proceedings without difficulry— 
and especially with no feelings of condescension because you 
have been accustomed to some other text that you happen to 
consider a better one. It probably isn’t at all. Your group may 
use Robert, or Sturgis, or Demeter, or Mason, or Jones, or 
O’Brien, or Auer, or Eliot, or Reed, or Reeves, or any of per- 
haps a dozen others that might be named. 

Any organization has the right to adopt any of these it 
wants to, or even to make up its own rules, so long as these 
rules are consistent within themselves, and do not conflict with 
superior authority. Superior here is a relative term. We need 
to be able to distinguish between what is merely superior and 
what is actually supreme. But it should be noted that parlia- 
mentary rules have a legal status, and on many of them the 
courts have handed down specific rulings. O’Brien, Sturgis, and 
Mason have all discussed this aspect of the subject; we won't 
have time to go into it here. 

But now just what is this parliamentary procedure all about, 
anyway? Well, in my vocabulary it may almost be equated 
with the basic processes of democracy itself. I have even 
spoken of it as “grass-roots democracy.” And like the suc- 
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cessful development and maintenance of a democratic society, 
it involves more than any formal set of rules. It is not the 
laws that make a democracy; they help to make democracy 
work. Very much the same way, it is not the rules that estab- 
lish the parliamentary principle in our non-political organiza- 
tions; they make that principle work. A democratic society 
involves a frame of mind, a basic attitude, a philosophy, if you 
will; without this philosophy, this frame of mind, neither the 
parliamentary rules nor the laws would have purpose, for they 
exist solely to implement the philosophy. On the other hand, 
without such procedures, the philosophy itself could not be 
made to work. 

The parliamentary, or democratic, form of group self-control 
is based on the principle that any one group, subject to the 
determinations of some superior, or supreme, organization of 
which it is a member, has in general the right to determine its 
own course of action; that in its internal affairs, again subject 
to higher authority, it is responsible to no one outside its 
own group; that it may choose without coercion those of its 
own members who are to carry out that group action; that 
in afriving at a consensus as to what that action shall be, it 
has the right of free and open discussion in which every 
member may participate on an equal basis; and that in case 
of dissatisfaction with its chosen leaders it, and it alone, may 
through orderly processes, which imply the “consent of the 
governed,” replace them with others who will execute the 
group will. 

In other words, the democratic principle of group activity, 
in which may be included both non-political as well as 
political bodies, is based essentially on freedom of discussion, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press and the air, freedom 
to evaluate, to criticize, to protest, to act or to rescind action. 
It is further based on a recognition of the fact that no one 
member or group of members has rights or privileges that 
may be denied to any other member or group of members, 
and the minorities have privileges and rights as great as 
majorities. It is for the purpose of insuring that these prin- 
ciples may be applied that a body of more or less mechanical 
rules has been evolved over a period of many centuries. As a 
matter of fact, the principles themselves are the product of 
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a process of evolution that had its beginnings no one knows 
when. Always they have been directed toward the greater 
freedom of the individual, toward the right of men to debate 
freely their possible courses of action, and to decide for 
themselves the course they are to take. 

But along with these freedoms has been the growing 
recognition of a sense of order, of a realization that organiza- 
tid involves the relinquishing of certain aspects of liberty, 
in the interests of more effective group action. Merely being 
a member of the human race, of some sort of social order, 
demands that one yield to some degree his individual freedoms, 
so to speak, just as the member groups of a larger organization 
yield a portion of their so-called sovereignty. A famous jurist 
is reported to have said, “Your freedom to swing your arms 
ends right where my nose begins.” Complete freedom, either 
of individuals or of groups, does not exist 

Membership in a society functioning under these principles 
involves both privileges and responsibilities. It also brings 
certain benefits, both tangible and intangible. It confers upon 
the individual the priceless right to exchange opinions and 
points of view with his fellows. Perhaps even more sig- 
nificantly, it gives him the right to advance his own ideas, 
even when these ideas are none too well thought out! It gives 
him the right to propose action and to exert his utmost efforts, 
under orderly processes, to secure its adoption by the group. 
ic gives him as well the right to oppose with all the vigor at 
his command, again under orderly procedures, such proposals 
as seem to him inadvisable or dangerous—and in his advocacy 
or opposition he may be assured of complete immunity, and 
of freedom from intimidation. 

In short, membership confers the privilege of participating 
freely in the deliberations of the group, in arriving at a con- 
sensus, and in the determination of such action as may be 
decided upon, but at the same time the right of opposition 
and protest. Without such “loyal opposition” there may be 
grave danger of the rise of what has been called the “tyranny 
of the majority.” 

But membership also carries with it certain responsibilities, 
many of which grow directly out of the rights it confers. 
Participation in the group's deliberations is not only a privilege; 
it is no less a duty, an obligation. If one is to have any value 
to a group, he owes to it the full expression of his knowledge, 
his opinions, his peculiar skills, his attitudes. The failure of 
parliamentary procedure to work can often be traced to the 
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non-participation of some of its potentially most influential 
members. 

We all know that unanimity is seldom reached in our 
deliberations, when everyone is mindful of his own privileges 
and: responsibilities, and insists on being somewhat more than 
a mere rubber stamp. Honest differences of opinion arise; not 
even the same set of facts is necessarily interpreted the same 
way by two or more persons. The impelling motives that 
govern our decisions may at one time be of different strengths 
for different individuals. Full agreement is rarely achieved in 
an active group, on either the facts themselves, or their 
interpretations, or the actions to be taken, or whether anything 
is to be done at all. But when an organization has, through 
open discussion in which every member has had an equal 
opportunity to take part, arrived at a consensus, or as nearly 
as possible, so that some course of action may be taken, it 
seems like a thorough lack of appreciation of the fundamental 
philosophy of parliamentary or democratic government that 
will impel a member or a minority group to attempt to under- 
mine the effect of that decision or action, or, as occasionally 
happens, to disrupt or destroy the organization itself. It should 
not be necessary to point out that such a statement must be 
based on the assumption that such decisions themselves have 
been taken through democratic processes. 

Neither does such a statement throw out the possibility of 
protest, of attempting to persuade the group to rescind its 
action. But it does argue that so long as one is a member of a 
group or a society he is under obligation to be governed in 
his relations with that group by the decisions arrived at through 
recognized, orderly procedures. 

The more complicated the organization and its functions— 
as for example, the Congress of the United States—the more 
complicated and involved will be the rules and the procedures 
by which it is guided. Most of us * long to much simpler 
groups whose functions and procedu.es are correspondingly 
less complicated. For some of our smaller groups practically 
all of the rigid rules of parliamentary procedure can be by- 
passed. But the principles by which all democratic organiza- 
tions, large or small, are guided are all based on an essential 
philosophy, a frame of mind, a set of attitudes. 

But suppose these processes break down; suppose such a 
philosophy has either never been firmly established, or has 
been abandoned, and parliamentary. practice itself no longer 
prevails. I'll tell you at least three things that are almost cer- 
tain to happen. First, though not necessarily in that order, 
there is confusion, often utter chaos to such a degree that 
no rational deliberation or action is possible. We've all seen 
it happen in our own groups. Second, in an attempt to set up 
some semblance of 9 revolution often if not usually fol- 
lows so that society itself breaks down. Third, and growing 
out of the revolution, a dictatorship is set up, in which not 
even the semblance of a democratic regime is preserved. Chaos, 
Revolution, Dictatorship. 

It has been suggested that if France, in the late eighteenth 
century had had in its National Assembly some orderly pro- 
cedures in deliberation, the Revolution, with its subsequent 
carnage, probably would not have taken place. If the Russian 
duma had been permitted to establish a parliamentary process 
of discussion, with consequent power to legislate, the holocaust 
following the revolution of 1917 would not have happened. 
And if the Cuban government had been able to establish and 
maintain the principles of parliamentary procedure in its 
political affairs, we would not today have a communist satellite 
on our very doorstep. 

We cannot afford to take our democratic philosophy for 
granted. And in implementing this philosophy, parliamentary 
procedure as we know it, does not consist of a bag of tricks; 
it constitutes the very heart of grass-roots democracy itself. 
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